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QUINCY LIBRARY GROUP FOREST RECOVERY 
AND ECONOMIC STABILITY ACT OF 1997 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1997 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Forests and Forest Health, 

Committee on Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:50 p.m., in room 
1334, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Helen Chenoweth 
(Chair of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Subcommittee will come to order. The 
Subcommittee is meeting today to hear testimony on H.R. 858, the 
Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery Act of 1997. 

Under Rule 4[g] of the committee rules, any oral opening state- 
ments at the hearing are limited to the Chairman and the ranking 
minority member. This will allow us to hear from our witnesses 
sooner and help Members to keep to their schedules. Therefore, if 
other Members have statements, they can be included in the hear- 
ing record under unanimous consent. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HELEN CHENOWETH, A U.S. REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FROM IDAHO; AND CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

FORESTS AND FOREST HEALTH 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Subcommittee on Forests and Forest 
Health convenes today for a hearing on H.R. 858, the Quincy Li- 
brary Group Forest Recovery and Economic Stability Act of 1997. 
The bill was introduced last week by Mr. Herger of California with 
his colleagues, Mr. Fazio of California, Mr. Smith of Qregon, and 
Mr. Faleomavaega of American Samoa. I am pleased that at our 
first hearing the Subcommittee on Forests will consider this bipar- 
tisan legislation that was developed by a diverse group of people 
and interests. 

A portion of the area covered by this bill is in Mr. Fazio's district, 
and I am pleased that he is planning to join us today to testify on 
this legislation. Three members of the Quincy Library Group will 
also testify. I n addition, we will hear from Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture J im Lyons, and representatives from two environmental 
groups from outside the Quincy Library Group area. 

Mr. Herger's legislation demonstrates that it is possible for peo- 
ple of very different interests to agree on objectives for the manage- 
ment of our national forests. They have also agreed on a plan for 
achieving those objectives. 
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The Quincy Library Group is to be commended for developing so- 
lutions for us to consider today instead of asking Congress to ref- 
eree over continued conflicts. 

I hope today that the Administration will add its support to the 
bill since Secretary Glickman and Under Secretary Lyons have 
been so supportive of this effort over the past several years. 

As our witnesses will explain, the Quincy Library Group Forest 
Recovery and Economic Stability Act of 1997 is the culmination of 
more than four years of work by those who have the most at stake 
in the management of the Plumas, Lassen, and Tahoe National 
Forests, that is, the people who live and work there. They are the 
people who care most about sustaining both the health of the na- 
tional forests and the social and economic heath of their commu- 
nity. The legislation aims to implement a locally designed con- 
sensus-based plan to improve the condition of the national forests, 
reduce fire danger to the communities and still provide needed eco- 
nomic benefits. 

I commend Mr. Flerger and the Quincy Library Group for all the 
hard work that you have done to bring this to fruition. I look for- 
ward to your testimony, and I welcome my two colleagues, Mr. 
Flerger and Mr. Fazio, to the Subcommittee. 

The Chairman will recognize the ranking minority member when 
he arrives for any statement he may have. Mr. Vento, do you have 
a statement for the ranking member? 

[Report of Sierra Club may be found at end of hearing.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. BRUCE VENTO, A U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM MINNESOTA 

Mr. Vento. Thank you, Madame Chair. I ask unanimous consent 
of all Members to have the opportunity to put statements in the 
record, and I will place Mr. Miller's statement in the record. I un- 
derstand Mr. Flinchey is on his way, but may have been delayed. 

I would just voice my interest in this proposal. I have heard vari- 
ations of this proposal and the Quincy Library Group for many 
years, and I note that while the bill states 1993, that the update 
is February 24, 1997. So the themes and variations of what might 
be the guiding principles over this 2,400,000 acres— clearly a sig- 
nificant portion of the forested lands that are subject to the man- 
agement of the professional Forest Service— are indeed substantial 
proposals. 

While I appreciate the interest of the local community and un- 
derstand the good faith that they have worked on to come up with 
the proposal, I am very concerned, that as you said, these are na- 
tional forest lands. I want to look to the remedies and the safe- 
guards that have existed with regard to the forest management 
plans in the past. Insofar as they can be dealt with and look at 
ideas for pilots, I think that most of us would want to cooperate 
and go along with some recommendations along these lines, but 
certainly only with the assurance that the safeguards would be 
present in the legislation that deal with the environmental and so- 
cial concerns that our forests serve on a multi-use purpose basis. 

I cannot stay for the entire hearing. We are late getting started 
because of conflicts that have occurred today, so I will have to leave 
shortly. I want to assure you that I intend to follow up. 
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I know that there is a schedule that has been put out for the con- 
sideration of this bill in the full House in a month. If there is going 
to be a lot of intense work on it over that period of time on a bipar- 
tisan basis, perhaps we can come to agreement on the many ques- 
tions that remain. 

The bill itself is rather simple. The plan itself since being modi- 
fied in 1997, I think, has other ramifications that we want to look 
at very carefully, and I think that some of those are quoted in Mr. 
Miller's statement. I think Mr. Hinchey will be arriving, and he 
has a formal statement with regard to these matters perhaps 
which he will elucidate during the hearing process. 

Thank you, Madame Chairman. 

[Statement of Hon. George Miller follows:] 

Statement of Hon. George Miller, a U.S. Representative from California 

Madame Chairman, I want to commend the Quincy Library Group for their par- 
ticipation on forestry issues in their iocai area, i support pubiic participation in the 
management of our nationai forests. However, the issues addressed by H.R. 858 ex- 
tend far beyond the interests of the 25 individuais and organizations who are part 
of the Quincy Library Group. 

i have serious concerns with the iegisiation before us today for severai reasons. 
First, i think it is a dangerous precedent to be iegisiating the management pians 
for an individuai forest or group of forests, which is in effect what H.R. 858 does. 
There are over 150 nationai forests, if we start down this path today, where wiii 
it end? Secondiy, i don't think we shouid have management of nationai forests by 
committee, especiaiiy one made up of oniy iocai individuais. Peopie across Caii- 
fornia, indeed across this country, have a stake in the management of the Piumas, 
Lassen, and Tahoe Nationai Forests. 

Beyond those two broad poiicy concerns, i have particuiar probiems with the biii 
itseif. A project covering 2.5 miiiion acres, with specific management instructions for 
at ieast the next five years, is hardiy a test, it is a significant course of action with 
the potentiai for significant impacts on a iarge body of nationai forest iand. This 
is an exampie of putting the cart before the horse. The Forest Service is toid to im- 
mediateiy impiement this so-caiied "piiot project." Qniy then are they to begin the 
process to amend the forest pians to conform with what is aiready occurring, i am 
not aware that the Quincy Library Group proposai has ever been subject of an EiS, 
or the pubiic hearing and other procedurai safeguards of the Nationai Environ- 
mentai Poiicy Act. 

i find it odd that a biii that is supposed to deai with forest heaith speaks oniy 
to iogging and fueis management. There is no mention made in the biii to ecosystem 
management, protection of watersheds or riparian areas, wiidiife, endangered spe- 
cies other than the spotted owi, or recreation. The unwritten intention may be there 
but there is certainiy no biii direction on these vitai aspects of forest management. 
Key terms are aiso ieft undefined, ieft open to who knows what interpretation iater. 

it is certainiy not dear to me that this biii is consistent with the Caiifornia Spot- 
ted Qwi Process or the Sierra Nevada Ecosystem Project (SNEP). in fact, one of the 
important findings of SNEP was that the Sierra Nevada had to be iooked at as a 
whoie. Yet, here is the first biii to be considered on the Sierras after SNEP and we 
are back again deaiing with the Sierra Nevada in pieces. We don't know what im- 
pact H .R. 858 wiii have on the three affected nationai forests, yet aione on the other 
six nationai forests of the Sierra Nevada. 

i for one am not ready to embark down this risky, untested poiicy path. Uniess 
peopie can come up with a iot of good answers, i wiii not support this biii. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Vento, and as I remember 
watching your career as you built the National Forest Management 
Act back here and many of the amendments, it was interesting to 
know at that time what your concerns were about consensus build- 
ing and so I am very pleased that this is our first bill to come be- 
fore this committee. 

I do apologize that the committee is meeting late. It was un- 
avoidable and this Chairman will be very particular about the time 
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that we start unless it is unavoidable, and I cannot foresee that we 
would have these kinds of circumstances again. 

I would like to introduce our first witness. It is with great pleas- 
ure that I introduce my colleague, Wally Merger. We would look 
forward to Mr. Fazio coming in when he can arrive. 

I have great respect for their very hard work and diligence in 
bringing this bill to us. Mr. Merger, let me remind the witnesses 
that under our committee rules, they must limit their oral state- 
ments to five minutes, but that their entire statement will appear 
in the record. 

The Chairman now recognizes Wally Merger. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WALLY MERGER, A U.S. 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Merger. Thank you very much, Madame Chair Chenoweth 
for your assistance in bringing this legislation to the committee. 

I would also like to thank our local Quincy Library Group civic 
leaders including Michael J ackson. Bill Coates, and Tom Nelson for 
being here today and for going on record to explain the reasons be- 
hind this bill. 

This is indeed landmark legislation which sets a precedent for co- 
operation and proactive agreement on both local and national lev- 
els. M.R. 858, the Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery and Sta- 
bility Act of 1997, launches a forest health and economic stability 
management plan for three of California's national forests that I 
believe will set an example for other consensus-based groups 
around the nation. 

This plan represents an entirely new approach to managing our 
Federal forests. It was hammered out by a coalition of local envi- 
ronmentalists, local forest product industry representatives, and 
local government officials who set aside decades of gridlock over 
the environment to create a feasible, productive forest management 
plan. This proposal is a breakthrough for those of us interested in 
finding bipartisan and cooperative solutions to forest management 
issues. 

Perhaps for the first time, we have a local consensus group 
bringing local solutions to Washington instead of Washington- 
fore^ solutions on local communities. This proposal takes the best 
science for forest management in the Sierra Nevada forest system 
and implements it as a proactive, common-sense plan that will re- 
move the source of out-of-control, catastrophic wildfires, namely, 
over -dense vegetation and massive buildups of dead and dying 
trees and will through this process use that vegetation to produce 
cost-effective wood products, thus bolstering local economies. 

This Congress has talked about establishing a bipartisan dialog. 
We have talked about reaching across the aisle to find compromise 
solutions to our nation's most serious problems. This is our chance 
to make it work. 

This legislation is established by local grass roots compromise 
and may very well help set the tone for the rest of the 105th Con- 
gress. This legislation demonstrates that sound forest health and 
economic stability can coexist. The Quincy Library Group brings 
the best of both sides of the environmental issue together and de- 
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livers a shot in the arm needed by not just our national forests, but 
by the rest of the Nation as well. 

I am excited about this legislation and I am committed to doing 
everything I can to see that this authorizing legislation becomes a 
reality. Madame Chair, as you consider changes proposed by the 
Forest Service, I ask you to bear in mind the purpose of this legis- 
lation, to implement an existing forest plan based on the best avail- 
able science as a priority pilot project on large enough scale to 
prove that forest health and economic stability are not mutually ex- 
clusive. It is imperative that we keep our eyes fixed on this mark. 

Thank you, Madame Chair and members. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Merger. Mr. Fazio is not here, 
and so he will testify when he arrives. 

Mr. Merger. Madame Chair, he did indicate to me he was here 
earlier. Me indicated he did have another meeting, but that he was 
going to attempt to return, but I do appreciate his very strong co- 
operation in working with us on this, and again, one more indica- 
tion of the bipartisan coalition that we have among all sides to 
make this process work. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. If Mr. Fazio does return, we will make every 
effort to have him testify. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much. I would like to call on 
Mr. Ventofor any questions he might have. 

Mr. Vento. Madame Chair, I think we have a long witness list. 

I guess we will have to get to the questions about cost and assur- 
ance of funding and what the ramifications are of the other parts 
of the plan for watershed restoration and habitat protection and so 
forth. 

Under the one feature, I assume that the plan does include the 
language on fire suppression, but that is the only aspect repeated 
in the bill. 

Mr. Merger. I would really like to hold off any questions for the 
experts who helped put it together. 

Mr. Vento. OK. 

Mr. Merger. We will be hearing from them, Mr. Vento, and they 
could answer much better than I could since they were the ones 
who actually put it together. 

Mr. Vento. Madame Chair, I think again I would be happy to 
defer until further witnesses appear. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Vento. Mr. Radanovich. 

Mr. Radanovich. Thank you, Madame Chair, and welcome, Mr. 
M erger, to the heari ng. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. 

Mr. Radanovich. j ust briefly one question. I won't be able to 
stay for the whole hearing because I have a budget working group 
to meet with, but I wanted to make sure I was on record in full 
support of the Quincy Library Group. In fact, I want to start a li- 
brary group of my own in the Sierra National Forest, so I am look- 
ing at this with great excitement. 

I want to state for the record, too, that I feel that the best tool 
for enhancing the environment of Federal lands is the local solution 
and the local talent providing a local solution. 
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Would you be willing to venture to guess, under the Quincy Li- 
brary Group plan after it is implemented and it takes place in the 
region, do you think that the environment will end up being more 
enhanced and more healthy than it would be under the current 
system right now? 

Mr. Merger. Again, the locals who worked on this, both environ- 
mentalists and the others will be able to answer this much better 
than I, but I will state that the answer is definitely yes. 

The most current science was used and it was used in such a 
way that— and I might mention why it is so important that each 
area have its own plan. Every area of our forests are very unique; 
even within California they are unique, but for example, up in 
Washington, there is much more rainfall as you well know, being 
my colleague in California, than we have in California. We are 
much more susceptible to forest fires in our area and to insect in- 
festations than they are in other areas. The slope of the ground is 
different wherever you are, so it really takes a plan that is unique 
to that area to ensure that we have stream protection that we are 
really looking at the entire ecosystem. 

What is exciting is that we have done that in this area in parts 
of three national forests, and we have done it in a way that will 
supply the needed wood products for those that work in the wood 
industry in that area, so it is really a win-win-win for us. The econ- 
omy wins, the environment wins, the people who live there win, 
and ultimately, our nation comes out the biggest winner. 

Mr. Radanovich. Thank you. I applaud your work on the bill 
and am proud to be a co-sponsor. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Rick Hill. I have no questions. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. I would like to recognize with 
unanimous consent, the ranking minority member, Mr. Hinchey, 
for any opening comments or statements. 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you very much, Madame Chair. I do have 
a brief opening statement that I would just like to read into the 
record if I may. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MAURICE HINCHEY, A U.S. 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM NEWYORK 

Mr. Hinchey. First of all, let me begin by welcoming you in your 
new role as Chairman of the Subcommittee on Forests and Forest 
Health, and let me tell you how much I look forward to working 
with you. I believe that we will be able to accomplish a great deal 
together. As the ranking minority member, I look forward to hav- 
ing this opportunity to work with you and other members of this 
newly constituted Subcommittee. 

I look at the legislation before us today with great interest. I 
commend the Quincy Library Group for sitting down to work out 
the differences that existed among its various members. I am fa- 
miliar with a similar process that was used in the northern forest 
lands study that I discussed with you, Madame Chairman, just last 
week, as a matter of fact. 

As national legislators, our responsibility extends far beyond a 
specific geographic area. We have to look at not only what this leg- 
islation means for the three particular national forests but also, of 
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course, for the other Sierra Nevada national forests and the na- 
tional forest system in its entirety as well. 

While I support competing interests sitting down to work out 
their differences, we must be very careful in this regard. We must 
assure that the public interest is adequately represented in this 
process. These are, after all, national forests, and all Americans 
have a stake in their management. We must also be careful to look 
at the possible precedent that could be set here. 

I think it would be a dangerous path for Congress to legislate the 
management plans for an individual national forest or group of for- 
ests, and in light of that, I think it is important that we determine 
what in this bill can and should be implemented administratively 
under existing law and therefore, what truly needs to be legislated. 

I hope this hearing will be useful in addressing the strengths and 
weaknesses of this legislation, and I look forward to the testimony 
of our witnesses on this subject, and I thank you, Madame Chair- 
man, for the opportunity to be here with you at this hearing and 
to make the statement. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Hinchey. I know we are a lit- 
tle bit out of order, but at this time, I would like to recognize Mr. 
Fazio for your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. VIC FAZIO, A U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Fazio. Thank you, Madame Chairwoman and members of 
the Subcommittee. I apologize for not being able to be here at the 
beginning. I do appreciate the chance to come before you this after- 
noon to support legislation intended to implement the Quincy Li- 
brary Group forest management pilot program. 

As you know, the Quincy Library Group is a diverse organization 
established to take a creative, innovative, and most importantly, 
consensus approach to protecting our forests. It brought together 
the timber industry and the environmentalists as well as local offi- 
cials to work out a way to enhance fire suppression as well as 
maintain a sustainable amount of timber harvest. 

The thinning approach that is being proposed in this legislation 
whereby smaller diameter trees are harvested and fuel breaks are 
created will serve both the environmental protection needs of forest 
health as well as help the local economy dependent on timber har- 
vesting. This project in the Plumas, Lassen, and Tahoe National 
Forests could also demonstrate the Federal Government's recogni- 
tion of local problem-solving. 

As we try to put this landmark agreement into legislative lan- 
guage, we need to foster the ongoing consensus process that made 
this agreement possible. The Quincy Library Group is a unique ex- 
ample of how diverse interests can come together through com- 
promise, overcome obstacles which traditionally prevent us from 
reaching our mutual goals. 

I want to stress that the Quincy Library Group's efforts are 
unique and that they are concentrated on a local concern and in- 
volve a local process. It is our obligation at the Federal level to pre- 
serve this spirit of cooperation and reflect the ideals of the Quincy 
Library Group in their purest form. 
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I want to commend my colleague, Wally Merger, for his sincere 
effort to translate the Library Group's proposal into a bill. This is 
not an easy task. As a co-sponsor or the bill, I support the concept 
of this initial draft, but I do share the concern of many that im- 
provements can and should be made. I urge the committee to re- 
spect the consensus of the Quincy Library Group to include 
changes recommended by the U.S. Forest Service as well as other 
changes which may be deemed necessary. 

This is a fluid process. J ust as the Quincy Group has withstood 
other pressures in the past and has proved its endurance and abil- 
ity to work through difficult problems, we need to take that same 
approach. I look forward to working with Wally Merger, this com- 
mittee, and Senator Feinstein in incorporating many of the changes 
that will be proposed, I am sure, today and subsequent to this 
hearing. 

I understand that the committee has already been receptive to 
adding the word "catastrophic" in front of "designated areas" as 
well as adding the phrase "within the pilot project area." This helps 
to clarify when and where exceptions can be made to the restric- 
tions on timber harvesting in protected areas. 

I would hope that the committee would also be receptive to incor- 
porating other changes such as directing compliance with existing 
environmental laws, and the legislation should stay true to the li- 
brary agreement which embraces the spirit of the California Spot- 
ted Qwl report in the Sierra Nevada ecosystem project rec- 
ommendations. 

Qnce again, taking a local agreement and putting it into a legis- 
lative statute is a challenge, and it takes time, but I believe we 
have a solid foundation for this legislation. What we need is time, 
time to work out differences, time to educate our colleagues on this 
important bill, and time to uphold the true process through with 
the Quincy Library Group that has worked to create this proposal. 
It will produce a product that is worth the time, because it may 
be a model for others to follow. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to testify with my col- 
league, Mr. Merger, and while I won't be able to stay, I know that 
this is an effort on the part of this committee to fine tune a concept 
which I think we can all agree with. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Fazio. In order to get this 
train back on track, I think that I will just ask my questions now, 
and then we will open the panel for a second round of questions. 

Let me ask you— oh, are you leaving? 

Mr. Fazio. I would be happy to stay if you have a question for 
me. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I have a question for you. This is a model that 
many other groups may hope to follow, groups in all of our States, 
and you are to be congratulated, both of you, for your efforts. Did 
you recall finding it difficult, Mr. Fazio, to get to this point? 

Mr. Fazio. I think it is not really hard for Members of Congress 
to get to this point. The difficulty is the people in the group itself 
who have worked so hard through the years with the national for- 
est, with the local community leaders. 

People come at this from very different points of view. They have 
really worked very hard and they continue to have to work hard 
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to see if they can take their concepts and put them in language 
that we can put in the bill. I think they have come a long way, and 
I think with Mr. Merger's continued patience and forbearance and 
the support of this committee, we can actually help confirm what 
is a good process and a very healthy start. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. I would like to ask Wally, how 
long have you been involved in this process? 

Mr. Merger. We have been working on this for approximately 
four years now, so it has been a long process of again, all the dif- 
ferent sides getting together and the reason they called it the Quin- 
cy Library Group is they met in the very quaint, beautiful town of 
Quincy, of a few hundred population up in the Migh Sierras of my 
district. They met in this library for many, many weeks over about 
a four-year period to finally come together and they went over 
every bit of the area within these three national forests and finally 
worked out a consensus. So this is a tremendous amount of work 
done by a number of people with very diverse philosophies on the 
environment that came together that are now very united on sup- 
porting this pilot program. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Merger, I need to narrow my questions 
down with regard to the legislation. I want to ask you a two-part 
question. 

Mow long have you been working on the l^islation? Mave there 
been many changes made to the draft legislation before introducing 
it last year and this year? 

Mr. Merger. Specifically, the legislation was introduced for the 
first time last year. We were working with the Administration and 
I am looking forward to having them appear before you here in a 
few minutes, but we had indications— as a matter of fact, I am in- 
terested in M r. Lyons who is here today, who is one of our top lead- 
ers with the Administration, indicated back last September when 
we were going over it with him that he felt that this was some- 
thing he could support. Me has actually been to the area, and I 
want to thank him for that, but somehow, we keep going on month 
after month, and it is always tomorrow we are going to be with 
you, we are almost there. I am very concerned on how I hope this 
isn't going to be a pattern that we will see too long into the future. 
Certainly, we want to work with them. We have worked with them 
in every way we can, but again, I would just hope that the Admin- 
istration is more serious than they have indicate over the last five 
months in coming up with a final line of this is what we want to 
support than what they have in the last five months. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. When did you first ask the Forest Service to 
provide input on your bill? 

Mr. Merger. The Forest Service was actually working with us at 
least through part of the Quincy Library Group, and again, I would 
rather have them describe it, but the Forest Service has certainly 
been around this process from the beginning in one way or another. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Merger. I would like to recog- 
nize Mr. Minchey now for questions. 

Mr. Minchey. I just perhaps have one question, and that is with 
regard to the enumerated purposes of the bill. They include four, 
as I understand it, one of which is that the Forest Service may not 
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limit other multiple-use activities in order to carry out the terms 
of the pilot project. Is that accurate? 

Mr. Merger. I believe that is accurate. 

Mr. Hinchey. Do you see any potential for conflict here? If you 
are attempting to carry out the provisions of this bill which may 
to some extent at least be very aamirable and may bring about fa- 
vorable consequences, if you are unable to limit other activities in 
order to accomplish that objective, it seems to me that you might 
run into some conflicts here, because that seems to place within the 
bill a kind of inflexibility that might be less than helpful in achiev- 
ing your objective. 

Mr. Merger. Mr. Minchey, I would like to describe to you a much 
greater problem than the one you are posing to me now. Last 
year 

Mr. Minchey. There may be much greater problems, but at the 
moment, I am concerned about this one. 

Mr. Merger. Let me address this one, if I could. Let me address 
it in the best way that I can. Last year, we had the worst forest 
fires in California in modern history, 860,000 acre of forest de- 
stroyed by catastrophic forest fires, j ust a couple years before, we 
had the second worst forest fire season where we had over 550,000 
acres of forest. Now, these are forests that are no longer forests. 
In these forests, there is no longer the California Spotted Owl, 
there is no longer Northern Spotted Owl. There isn't anything in 
these areas. 

In addition to that, in just the area I represent, 32 mills— the 
32nd closed about three months ago, so we are seeing our environ- 
ment destroyed. Now, this is directly due in my opinion to Federal 
direction and Federal policy here in Washington that does not work 
in our area, directly responsible to that. 

We have forests that are too dense, that are 82-percent denser 
by Forest Service records than they were in 1928. We are seeing— 
where these forest fires are, we are seeing soil erosion, which has 
contributed in the flooding that we have where our stream beds are 
filled and which is destroying habitat. 

In essence, Mr. Minchey, we have a system that is broke. We 
have a system that is not working at all, so we were going to try 
something brand new. I know this unique here in Washington. This 
may come as a major surprise to many of my colleagues, but we 
thought maybe if we got everyone together locally who lived there, 
most of which were born and raised there, who, believe it or not, 
care about this environment perhaps more than you do because 
they live there, that maybe they could come up with a solution that 
for a change would work. So this is not really my solution. This is 
not really my legislation. This is a group, and several are nation- 
ally recognized environmentalists who worked on this as well as 
everybody with a plan, and again, I would rather have you ask 
them these questions. They can much better give you answers than 
I , because they are really the ones who wrote this legislation. 

Mr. Minchey. I appreciate the circumstances which give rise to 
this initiative, and 

Mr. Merger. I would I i ke to state— excuse me. Finish. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Merger. 

Mr. Minchey. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Merger. When you finish, I have another comment, but we 
see something taking place now. I am hearing alluded to in your 
statements and Mr. Vento's statements a little bit in the final 
statements— well, anyway, I hear it when I talk to the head of the 
Forest Service here, those who are making the decisions anyway 
here in Washington, is that we have a group within the environ- 
mental community that are based here in Washington, not out in 
the district, because those are the ones I am representing, but the 
ones that are here in Washington that for many decades are mak- 
ing a living by the fact that the system isn't working, and I am 
very concerned when I see all of this. Well, manana, we are going 
to come up with an answer, you know, it is almost right but not 
quite. When I hear this from Mr. Lyons and the Administration, 
where we fail to see action being taken but yet they are well-mean- 
ing. They want to help us, but somehow, it is not quite right. 
Again, this really concerns me that we see these monkey wrenches 
being thrown in the system by people 3,000 miles away, most of 
which have never been to our area or really lack the concern that 
we have. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Hinchey. 

Mr. Hinchey. Mr. Merger, I appreciate your response even 
though it doesn't answer my question or begin to. Nevertheless, 
you pointed me in a direction from which I might be able to obtain 
the answer, and for that, sir, I am grateful. 

Mr. Merger. As a matter of fact, I would like to invite you to 
come out to our district. 

Mr. Hinchey. I would be happy to do that. 

Mr. Merger. Good. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, I would like to recognize Mr. Hill 
again, if you have any other questions. 

Mr. Rick Hill. Madame Chairman, I don't have any questions. 
Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Vento. 

Mr. Vento. I think I will wait for others to try to give us the 
answers. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. If Mr. Merger would like to join the other 
members on the dais and participate in this hearing, I would like 
that very much. 

Mr. Merger. I appreciate that, Madame Chair. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I would ask unanimous consent that he be al- 
lowed to do so. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Before we continue, I would like to explain 
that I intend to place all the witnesses under oath, and for the 
record, I have conferred with Mr. Hinchey on this practice and we 
have agreed to put all outside witnesses under oath that appear be- 
fore this committee. 

This is a formality of the committee that is meant to assure open 
and honest discussion and should not affect the testimony given by 
witnesses. I believe all of the witnesses were informed of this be- 
fore appearing here today. They have each been provided a copy of 
the committee rules in addition. 

I would like to explain the lights that are on the witness table. 
Each witness is given five minutes to testify. The lights are simply 
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there to act as traffic lights. Green lights mean go, yellow lights 
mean your time is just about up, and r^ lights mean stop. 

I appreciate your cooperation, and be assured that your entire 
written testimony will be made a part of the hearing record today. 

I would like to introduce our second panel of witnesses, J ames 
Lyons, Under Secretary of Natural Resources and Environment for 
the Department of Agriculture; accompanied by Lynn Sprague, Re- 
gional Forester, from the Forest Service in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Kent Connaughton, Forest Supervisor, Lassen National For- 
est, in Susanville, California; and Mark Madrid, Forest Supervisor, 
Plumas National Forest, in Quincy, California. 

Before we get started, if you will rise and raise your right arms. 
Do you solemnly swear and affirm under the penalty of perjury 
that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Thank you very much, and I would like to recognize our first wit- 
ness, Mr. j ames Lyons, our Under Secretary of Natural Resources 
and Environment. Mr. Lyons, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES LYONS, UNDER SECRETARY OF NAT- 
URAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT; U.S.D.A; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY LYNN SPRAGUE, REGIONAL FORESTER, U.S.D.A. 
FOREST SERVICE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA; KENT 
CONNAUGHTON, FOREST SUPERVISOR, LASSEN NATIONAL 
FOREST, U.S.D.A. FOREST SERVICE, SUSANVILLE, CALI- 
FORNIA; AND MARK MADRID, FOREST SUPERVISOR, PLUMAS 
NATIONAL FOREST, U.S.D.A., QUINCY, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Lyons. Thank you. Madam Chairman. It is a pleasure to be 
here today, and also to be honored to be the first to appear before 
you in your maiden voyage as chairperson of this committee, and 
I appreciate that opportunity. Mr. Flinchey, it is an opportunity as 
well for me to have a chance to visit with you. It is nice to see an- 
other easterner involved in setting forest policy nationwide, and I 
know your area very well. I grew up fishing there. 

I want to thank the committee for this opportunity to offer our 
views on FI.R. 858, the Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery and 
Economic Stability Act, and as you have already noted. Regional 
Forester Lynn Sprague, Supervisor Mark Madrid of the Plumas 
National Forest, Kent Connaughton from the Lassen National For- 
est, as well as j ody Cook, who is the Deputy Forest Supervisor of 
the Plumas are with me today, and we will be pleased to answer 
any questions the Subcommittee may have. 

The Department of Agriculture supports the goals of FI.R. 858, 
and we certainly applaud the work of Congressman Flerger, Con- 
gressman Fazio, and the Quincy Library Group and its willingness 
to enter into a constructive dialog to make this bill workable. We 
bel ieve we are very close to that goal . 

j ust last week. Forest Service officials including Mr. Madrid and 
Ms. Cook, met with representatives of Mr. Flerger's office as well 
as members of the Quincy Library Group to discuss the bill. We 
think the discussions were very constructive and substantial 
progress was made; however, we feel we need just a little more 
time to fully consider the issues raised before the Administration 
can fully endorse the bill. I certainly hope. Madam Chairman, that 
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we can do so within the timetable that you have set out for consid- 
eration of the bill. 

As you know, the world is a much more complex place today than 
it was even a few decades ago, and certainly nowhere is that com- 
plexity more evident than in the controversies and the complexities 
associated with management of the nation's national forests. Yet I 
would suggest to you. Madam Chairman, that the prescription for 
management of these forests which was laid down 90 years ago by 
the first chief of the Forest Service, Gifford Pinchot, is really rather 
simple, and if I may, I would like to quote to you from what was 
then the Forest Service manual. It was called the Use Book in 
1907, and it was all of a quarter-inch thick. I daresay the Forest 
Service manual today would fill up this table. 

This is what Gifford Pinchot said about management of the na- 
tional forests, and this section of the Use Book was entitled "Man- 
agement by the People." Fie said, "National forests are made for 
and owned by the people. They should also be managed by the peo- 
ple. They are maae not to give the officers in charge of them a 
chance to work out theories, but to give the people who use them 
and those who are affected by their use a chance to work out their 
own best profit. This means that if national forests are going to ac- 
complish anything worthwhile, the people must know all about 
them and must take a very active part in their management. The 
officers are paid by the people to act as their agents and to see that 
all the resources of the forests are used in the best interest of ev- 
eryone concerned. What the people as a whole want will be done. 
To do it, it is necessary that the people carefully consider and 
plainly state just what they want and then take a very active part 
in seeing that they get it." 

Mr. Pinchot went on to say, 'There are a great many interests 
on the national forests which sometimes conflict a little." That 
showed his foresight. 'They must all be made to fit into one an- 
other so that the machine runs smoothly as a whole. It is often nec- 
essary for one man," or one woman, 1 would suggest, "to give way 
a little here, another a little there. But by giving way a little at 
present, they both profit a great deal in the end." 

1 think those were prophetic words. Madam Chairman, and 1 
think in those few words, Gifford Pinchot captured the essence of 
what the Quincy Library Group is all about, and Secretary Glick- 
man and 1 believe that the Quincy Library Group effort is worthy 
of our continued support. 

Before turning to the specifics of the bill, 1 would like to briefly 
review some of the findings of the Sierra Nevada Ecosystem Project 
report, or the SNEP report, because 1 think it amplifies what Con- 
gressman Flerger said about the scientific soundness and the foun- 
dation for what is proposed by the Quincy Library Group. 

SNEP was develop^ by a team of independent scientists tasked 
by Congress with preparing a scientific review of the entire Sierra 
Nevada ecosystem. Their final report was transmitted to the Con- 
gress in j une, 1996, and in fact, the ranking member of this com- 
mittee, Mr. Miller, was a key proponent of that legislation. 

The SNEP report describes a number of approaches to reducing 
the susceptibility of the Sierra Nevada range to catastrophic fire. 
These include substantially reducing the potential for large, high- 
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severity wildfires in both wildlands in what we call the wildland- 
urban interface and restoring historic ecosystem functions of fre- 
quent low and moderate-severity fire. This can be accomplished by 
establishing what are known as defensible fuel profile zones char- 
acterized by relatively large trees with considerable diversity in 
ages, sizes, and distribution. 

The key feature would be the general openness and discontinuity 
of crown fuels within those forest stands so as to avoid the likeli- 
hood that high intensity fires might run through the crown. Once 
these zones have been established, a program of prescribed fire 
could then be introduced to restore the historic fire regime within 
those ecosystems. 

The Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery and Economic Sta- 
bility Act would direct the Secretary to conduct a pilot program on 
designated lands in the Plumas, Lassen, and part of the Tahoe Na- 
tional Forests, in essence, to assess the effectiveness of certain re- 
source management activities. The activities include construction of 
a strategic system of defensible fuel breaks, implementation on an 
acreage rather than on a volume basis of uneven-aged forest man- 
agement prescriptions, and group selection of individual tree har- 
vest to promote development of that all -age canopy that I talked 
about. 

This proposal in effect would implement key aspects of the SNEP 
report as I just described. We see substantial merit in testing these 
strategies, and we also believe that dialog can serve as a model for 
communities to use in seeking a more constructive solution to re- 
source management conflicts m addressing local concerns without 
the necessity of site-specific legislation in the future. 

Although much of this bill could be implemented administra- 
tively, we believe there is merit in legislating the Quincy Library 
Group pilot effort. Flowever, I would want to state that we hope 
that this legislation is not viewed as a template for legislating solu- 
tions for specific forest management problems on a site-by-site 
basis. 

Upon a first reading of the bill, we did have a number of con- 
cerns, and I think we have done a lot of work with the assistance 
of Mr. Flerger's office and members of the Quincy Library Group 
to address those. We continue to work on language to make clear 
that all existing laws must apply to the implementation of this ex- 
periment, and that the CASPO guidelines and the information in- 
cluded in the SNEP report should serve as a template to ensure 
that we meet all the standards that are laid out in those docu- 
ments. 

Additionally, we believe that the pilot program should be sub- 
jected to a science-based evaluation at the midpoint and conclusion 
of the program. This evaluation should help determine if the as- 
sumptions underlying the program activities are valid and guide 
changes for management as new information is generated. I n short, 
this whole project should be guided by what we call adaptive man- 
agement as a basic philosophy of doing business. 

We have remaining concerns with the funding provisions in the 
bill. We intend to work with QLG and others to resolve these con- 
cerns. We have proposed several funding sources in the fiscal year 
'98 budget that if enacted, could increase overall the resources we 
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need to implement projects such as the Quincy Library Group ef- 
fort as well as similar work in other national forests in Idaho and 
other parts of the country. 

I won't go into the specific details of our budget proposals, but 
I would encourage you, Madam Chairman, to take a look at those. 

I would emphasize though that we believe without additional re- 
sources for the types of activities the Quincy Library Group pre- 
scribes, the allocation within a fixed overall budget is an inevitable 
requirement. However, we must not put ourselves in a position of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, so to speak, by mandating reductions in 
programs like recreation, fish and wildlife, and other resource pro- 
tection activities. 

We will seek efficiencies in how we spend our limited resources, 
and that might provide us additional resources to implement some 
of the projects called for in this legislation. However, ultimately, 
the Congress must help us make the investment that is necessary 
to achieve many of the goals and objectives that are laid out in this 
program and in our overall forest health goals. 

Let me summarize by saying that in the forest conference that 
the President convened in Portland in April, 1983, he challenged 
natural resource-dependent communities to develop collaborative 
and locally based solutions to controversies around public land 
management. The Quincy Library Group was up to the challenge, 
and in fact, they have been working for some time prior to the for- 
est conference to engage in such a dialog to help improve and en- 
hance the health of the forests that affected their communities, to 
strengthen the community, and perhaps most importantly, to dem- 
onstrate that these forests can be managed in a way that satisfies 
the needs of broad cross-sections of forest users. 

For these reasons, the Administration is committed to perfecting 
the bill, and I would offer. Madam Chairman, that if it would as- 
sist, I am willing to offer myself to work personally in bringing to- 
gether the parties that have many concerns with the legislation to 
see if we could not in fact achieve consensus and move forward 
with the legislation. 

Again, I want to thank you for the opportunity to appear before 
you today and look froward to addressing your questions. 

[Statement of j ames Lyons may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I want to thank you. Secretary Lyons, for your 
testimony and we will proceed on to the questions now. I do want 
to remind the members of the committee that Rule 3[c] imposes a 
five-minute limit on questions, and the Chairman will now recog- 
nize the minority member, Mr. Hinchey. 

Mr. Hinchey. I 'm not going to issue a statement so 

Mr. Vento. You'll have the opportunity to ask questions. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. That is right, so you can ask any one of them 
for— these are all forest supervisors, so you can ask any one of 
them questions. 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you very much, Madame Chairman, and 
thank you, Mr. Lyons, for your testimony. 

I note in your testimony you congratulate the Quincy Library 
Group for their attempt in coming together and working out this 
particular problem, and as Mr. Herger said in his statement a few 
moments ago, I think that that is a laudatory thing at the local 
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level to come together and deal with problems that affect them lo- 
cally, even when those problems affect national resources. To a cer- 
tain extent, the point can be made that even though it is a national 
resource, people who are located right in that community are the 
ones who are most directly affected by it to one extent or another. 

In this particular case, as I understand it and correct me if I am 
mistaken, the Quincy Library Group consists of people exclusively 
from the local community, foresters, forest workers, forestry compa- 
nies, and a local county official, I think those were the three peo- 
ple, the three groups that initiated the project, and there may be 
others involved. 

To what extent has the Forest Service or other national interest 
been involved in the negotiations between the various parties and 
to what extent have national interests been represented in the for- 
mulation of this particular legislation? 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Hinchey, it would probably be best for me to 
allow members of the group to characterize the process that they 
went through, and they will certainly have an opportunity to speak 
in the later panel. 

My understanding through my experience in working with the 
group is that it does represent a broad cross-section of the commu- 
nity. It involves representatives from the forest products industry; 
local county supervisor Bill Coates; as well as local environmental 
activists who have been very much a part of the process, Linda 
Bloom and Michael J ackson, among others. 

It is, I think, a broad group representative of a very diverse com- 
munity with diverse interests and concerns with regard to the uses 
of the national forest. It is true that it is the local community, and 
I think frankly that solutions to these issues more often than not 
are successful if they are generated locally. 

That does not diminish the importance of representing that these 
are national forests and national assets and you and I from the 
East Coast have as much value in and interest in, and opportunity 
to have say in the process as anyone else might. 

I think they have done a fairly effective job of attempting to come 
to grips with some very, very difficult and divisive issues and on 
that basis warrant our additional support. I think in the follow-up 
dialog we have in this legislation, others from outside the commu- 
nity who would like to have an opportunity to have additional 
input, and I think that opportunity needs to be provided, and that 
is why I offered my services in securing that. 

Mr. Hinchey. I take it from your answer then that as far as you 
know, there really was no involvement of the Forest Service or 
other national interests in the formulation of the legislation. 

Mr. Lyons. Initially, the Forest Service was not involved; how- 
ever, I think over time, the Forest Service has been actively in- 
volved, and in fact, just last year, additional resources were allo- 
cated to the forests that are affected by this legislation to engage 
on an experimental basis some of the practices that are called for 
that would help to reduce fuel loading and to help move toward the 
kind of foresting conditions called for in the Quincy Library Group 
effort. 

So our involvement has progressed over time, and as I also indi- 
cated in my testimony, just last week, Mark Madrid and j ody Cook 
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were part of a dialog with members of the Quincy Library Group 
and a representative of Mr. Merger's office to begin to discuss some 
of the issues that have come up, so we have had increasing involve- 
ment over time. 

Mr. Hinchey. Does the Forest Service take a position on the leg- 
islation at this point or are you still sort of watching it and looking 
at it? 

Mr. Lyons. It is the position that I stated at the outset. We think 
we have made considerable progress and we think we are close to 
achieving legislation that we can support, but there is some more 
work to be done, and we would like to engage in that dialog and 
bring this to closure. 

Mr. Hinchey. The bill speaks primarily if not exclusively to log- 
ging and fuel management. It doesn't seem to address the overall 
ecological system. 

It has been characterized as a local initiative on a local forest, 
but the fact of the matter is, as I understand it, it involves about 
2,500,000 acres, two and a half national forests. The initiative here 
is one that would establish a broad ranging and important prece- 
dent if it were adopted. This is a lot more than a local activity af- 
fecting a local region, and furthermore, it seems only to address 
one particular aspect of the problems of an ecological system. It 
doesn't deal with problems of endangered species, it doesn't deal 
with ecosystem management, it doesn't deal with watershed, it 
doesn't deal with a whole host of very important issues. It focuses 
almost exclusively on timber harvest and fuels management. Does 
that represent in your mind a deficiency? 

Mr. Lyons. Well, there are two points I would make. I think this 
bill does set a precedent, an important precedent, and that is that 
local, diverse, and oftentimes conflicting interests can come to- 
gether to work out their differences, and I think that is something 
to be applauded. 

I don't support the precedent of legislating specific solutions to 
specific problems, but I see this as a valuable pilot effort from 
which we can learn and then I hope implement administratively 
some of the remedies that come of this effort. 

This does apply to a broad scale, about 2,400,000 acres in con- 
cept, but the Quincy Library Group concept is about more than ad- 
dressing fuel loads and thinning and salvage work. It involves the 
set-aside of the environmentally important areas for protecting 
threatened and endangered species. It involves watershed restora- 
tion work and a whole host of other things that are part of the 
larger Quincy Library Group proposal which is 

Mr. Hinchey. But none of those issues are addressed in the leg- 
isl ation. 

Mr. Lyons. I think what I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, is that 
it is very difficult to translate into legislation how one implements 
this entire package and proposal. Again, I would suggest that in a 
subsequent panel, Tom or Michael or Bill might address in a broad- 
er context what is there. 

I would also tell you that we continue to move forward with our 
efforts to do the watershed restoration work that is necessary. 

In implementing this proposal consistent with the CASPQ guide- 
lines which are guidelines to protect the California Spotted Qwl 
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and the principles and concepts in the Sierra Nevada Ecosystem 
Report, we are also adopting a position of staying out of many 
areas that previously might have been considered for timber har- 
vest but have been deemed too sensitive, so in that context, we are 
also adopting some of those more environmentally oriented prin- 
ciples that I think you are alluding to are missing here. 

I think all in all, it represents a fair attempt to try and develop 
a comprehensive ecosystem management strategy, and for that rea- 
son, we see it as a valuable effort to implement. 

Mr. Hinchey. Do you think this bill is a fair attempt at address- 
ing a comprehensive ecosystem management strategy? 

Mr. Lyons. I think this bill would authorize us to adopt prin- 
ciples incorporated in the Quincy Library Group strategy consistent 
with CASPO, the forest plans, and SNEP, which in their larger 
context represent rather effective ecosystem management strategy 
for the Sierra Nevadas. 

Mr. Hinchey. I would be interested in carrying out this discus- 
sion a little bit further, because I would like to see where you find 
that in the legislation, Mr. Lyons. 

Mr. Lyons. Well, the legislation specifically refers to implemen- 
tation of the Quincy Library Group project, and I think if you read 
that document, you will see that it is much more than simply sal- 
vage and thinning. 

Mr. Hinchey. Which document are you talking about? 

Mr. Lyons. The Quincy Library Group report, and I think Con- 
gressman Herger 

Mr. Hinchey. But we are talking about the bill here before us 
now, aren't we? The report 

Mr. Lyons. The bill referenced 

Mr. Hinchey. [continuing]— isn't going to be implemented. This 
is legislation which the Congress is being asked to implement. 

Mr. Lyons. Well, the bill 

Mr. Hinchey. The report has nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Lyons. No, it does, sir. The bill references the report and au- 
thorizes its implementation basically and that is the manner in 
which I have responded to the question. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chairman would remind Mr. Hinchey and 
Mr. Lyons, you both ran red lights, so I need to try to keep things 
a little bit on time. 

Mr. Lyons. I will run one more red light, then I will be quiet. 
The bill specifically states that the Secretary of Agriculture, acting 
through the Forest Service, shall conduct a pilot project on Federal 
lands described in paragraph 2, to implement and demonstrate the 
effectiveness of the resource management activities described in 
subsection [d] as recommended in the Quincy Library Group pro- 
posal of 1993. 

It references the report and I think it highlights some of the spe- 
cific management activities that are called for in that report, but 
we certainly see this as a project that is implemented 

Mr. Hinchey. But Mr. Lyons, those management activities spe- 
cifically delineated are forestry and fuels management. They are 
the only ones stipulated in the legislation. 

Mr. Lyons. They will be implemented in the larger context of the 
forest plan within which we are operating. 
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Mr. Hinchey. That will be interesting to see. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much. Mr. Hill, do you have 
any questions? 

Mr. Rick Hill. Thank you, Madame Chairman. I would just com- 
ment to you that it seems to me that we ought to promote more 
collaborative process rather than more conflict in terms of devel- 
oping forest management plans, and so I may disagree with my col- 
league's earlier comments. 

Let me just ask you, you say in your testimony this shouldn't be 
a template for the future. Do you mean with regard to the collabo- 
rative process or do you mean with regard to the drafting of legisla- 
tion to implement that process? 

Mr. Lyons. I mean with regard to legislation. I don't think we 
want to be in a position where we have to legislate solutions to 
every problem we have on the ground. We ought to be better than 
that. 

Mr. Rick Hill. I would just comment that there is a sense, I 
think at least in Montana, that the process that we now use, while 
it provides for public comment, it doesn't provide for public input. 
So the consequence of that is that while the public may be allowed 
to express itself, but that expression isn't necessarily incorporated 
into any final resolution, and this process, it appears to me, is one 
that allowed public participation to result in actually the develop- 
ment of a plan. It seems to me that that is good. Would you agree 
or disagree with that? 

Mr. Lyons. I would agree, Mr. Hill. In fact, I think we have 
made great strides in the Forest Service in enhancing our ability 
to engage the public in a dialog over the use of their forests, but 
we have a ways to go. Certainly, what we have learned is the ear- 
lier the opportunity, the more open the process, and the greater the 
likelihood then that the community will become engag^ and will 
become a part of the process of devising solutions that make good 
sense, make good sense for the communities, and with the input of 
the Forest Service and other resource management professionals 
make good sense from an ecological and biological standpoint as 
well. 

Mr. Rick Hill. In this instance, this process was always an open 
process; there was public scrutiny of the process. Is that how this 
came about? 

Mr. Lyons. Again, I think I would rather defer to the people who 
engaged in the process within the Quincy Library Group and they 
can tetter, I think, characterize how they went about developing 
consensus over time. 

Mr. Rick Hill. Fair enough. Let us talk about the cost of imple- 
menting the program. In your testimony, you suggested that the 
Secretary is prepared to allocate the resources. 

Have you done an evaluation of what the cost of the implementa- 
tion of this will be in contrast with what the cost would be under 
the earlier forest management plan? 

Mr. Lyons. We do have some estimates, and if I could, I would 
defer to Mr. Connaughton or Mr. Madrid to give you those spe- 
cifics. 

Mr. Rick Hill. That is fine. 
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Mr. Madrid. The costs that we estimated in the bill to imple- 
ment that is really no different than our day-to-day costs for doing 
business. Really what the bill does is it directs to more con- 
centrated efforts on certain types of activities across the landscape, 
but in reality, the costs of doing these types of activities would be 
no different than our day-to-day activities. 

Mr. Rick Hill. So we are not looking at any additional costs? 

Mr. Madrid. Not in terms of actual costs to work on the ground. 
Costs may be in terms of what is available for us to do the work, 
so with the change in budgets and some other things, there would 
be some additional need for funding to achieve that level of activ- 
ity. 

The level of activity doesn't just include harvest activities or fuel 
treatment. As part of the last couple of years of things that the Ad- 
ministration has done in support of this effort, we have dealt with 
watershed restoration. We have a long-term monitoring plan now 
that we are looking at to deal with this pilot program as well as 
looking at some different things of where we ne^ to be in our land 
management process. 

Now, in the Plumas, we have initiated the review process to find 
out and see where we need to go in terms of potential amendment 
or revision to our forest plan, so there is more to that than just 
dealing with actual fuel treatment on the ground whether it be by 
harvest activity, prescribed fire or reforestation as the combination 
of all the different activities. 

But really, the day-to-day work that we do and the costs would 
be the same to implement this. It is just a difference in the mag- 
nitude of the effort we would need to undertake that way, so it is 
not any more expensive than any of the other work we do every 
day. 

Mr. Rick Hill. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Lyons. 
Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Hill. Mr. Herger, I would like 
to recognize you for five minutes for questioning. 

Mr. Herger. Thank you. Madam Chair, and again, I want to 
thank our Forest Service for our forest supervisors from two of our 
forests for being out here. Lynn Sprague, I want to thank you for 
all the help and support that you have given us, and Mr. Lyons, 

I do want to thank you for being here, and I want to thank you 
for working with us. 

I was just going over some of my notes here. Evidently, since we 
have been working, just the two of us here, and I want to thank 
you for your expression of strong support from the beginning of this 
process, certainly from the time we introduced the legislation last 
summer, our individual work at that time, you mentioned that 
there were a few areas you wanted to look at, but you felt that you 
would be able to— if I am misrepresenting you, I am sure you will 
tell me. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Herger. It seemed to me last September that it looked like 
you were— I think your comment was that you were going to be 
sending me a letter very soon in support. We were very close, and 
you got back to us I don't know how many different times, but we 
went back and forth, and I believe there is somewhere between 12 
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and 25 changes that we have already made in that original legisla- 
tion that we introduced last summer that were because of your rec- 
ommendations that were fine-tuning this legislation. I feel because 
of it, it is far better legislation today than it was when we origi- 
nally introduced it last year because of again, yours and the Forest 
Service's input on this. 

I just want to make sure the record is clear. It is not like we are 
just now starting on this process. We have been working with it for 
some time, working in conjunction with you, so I guess we get back 
to the point. The concern that we have in Quincy and these com- 
munities in these three national forests as we saw the Cottonwood 
fire a few years ago where the town of Loyalton was threatened to 
be burned three different times, this is a serious situation. We have 
nothing left in an area that we live in if we don't move imme- 
diately. 

We had hoped originally that the Forest Service would be able 
to implement this and do it administratively, and I have heard you 
in our hearing and up in Oregon here, I don't know, three weeks, 
a month ago or so, your indication that you would like to see much 
of this done administratively. I believe that was a comment you 
made at that time, and I agree with you, but in these last few 
years, this has not been the case. We have not been able to get this 
program, and I would like to make a comment, too, on the record 
of some questions, some good questions that Mr. Flinchey had, and 
that was, are we just taking one aspect— are we only dealing with 
the fire area and are we not dealing— why are we not dealing with 
the entire ecosystem, and the fact is, the Quincy Library plan does 
deal with the entire ecosystem. All we are trying to do is imple- 
ment one part of it that was done in context of everything. 

j ust with that, I guess I get back to the point, please forgive me, 
j im, for being a little frustrated, but starting last September, com- 
ments were, gee, maybe next week, we are going to have this let- 
ter, or gee, make this change. About 12 or 25 changes later, your 
comment is almost precisely the same today as it was last Sep- 
tember. Tomorrow, I think we are close but not quite there. 

I am sure that maybe it is a misperception, but it almost seems 
like the goal post keeps moving further and further back as we get 
closer to it, and how much more time do we need? 

Mr. Lyons. Well, Mr. Flerger, let me respond by saying how 
much I appreciate your efforts to work with us 

Mr. fiercer. Thank you. 

Mr. Lyons, [continuing]— to try and perfect and refine some 
things. I think what is happening now with regard to the legisla- 
tion is as it moves forward and as it is clear that there is an intent 
to proceed that others who have felt that they have not had an op- 
portunity to have input, others, I think, as Mr. Flinchey alluded to, 
seek an opportunity to have an opportunity to convey their con- 
cerns and to see if in fact they are real and need to be addressed 
substantively or whether or not they can be addressed in some 
other way. 

That is the process that we engage in here in developing legisla- 
tion, so I would suggest to you that from the standpoint of our in- 
terest within the Administration and we have come a long way, I 
think legitimately, others have raised some concerns, and I think 
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we owe them the time to sit down and explain what we understand 
the bill to do. I think the dialog we had last week between Mark 
and J ody and your staff and members of the Quincy Library Group 
was most instructive in gaining an understanding of how this 
would be implemented and what the ramifications would be, and 
that led to further refinements. 

I think through that process, I hope we can bring people along 
to the point where there is general support. It would be ridiculous 
at this point in time to be left to fight over words when what we 
really need is action on the ground, and I would like to get us 
there. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. Thank you very much for that. I might 
mention just in the last three years while we have been working 
with this, and I do see the red light, and I will close with this, but 
while we have been working to deal with this, probably almost 
175,000,000 acres of forest land have been completely burned and 
devastated just in my State of California. I might mention that this 
is 175,000,000 acres where we have destroyed the habitat. We have 
destroyed habitat for the Spotted Owl, and we have virtually de- 
stroyed our stream purity, everything else that goes with that, so 
I would hope we don't continue talking too much longer, because 
as we do, we are losing a priceless resource that not only are we 
devastated by, those of us who live in these communities, but a na- 
tional resource that our entire nation is losing. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Merger. I would like to just 
ask a little bit about the framework of the bill. Secretary Lyons. 
As I understand it, this bill will set in place legislation for the 
management of two and a half national forests. It will set in place 
a plan and then as the plan is implemented, it must fall under the 
National Forest Management Act and all applicable laws. 

There are several, which include the ESA and the Clean Air Act 
and the Clean Water Act, and so I don't see any way that we can 
reason that this legislation would not impose requirements under 
those environmental laws, including NEPA, right? Is that correct 
as you understand it? 

Mr. Lyons. As you phrased the question, I am not sure quite 
how to answer except to say that our understanding is that any ac- 
tivities implemented would have to be done so in a manner that 
is consistent with NEPA, NFMA, CASPO guidelines, et cetera, so 
that would maintain a consistent framework, so I guess we agree, 
yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Good. I also wanted to ask you, Mr. Lyons— 
Mr. Sprague, it is good to see you again. I saw you about a year 
ago. 

Let me ask you this. When we commonly and typically refer to 
resource management or timber management, when we talk about 
resource management, I think Mr. Minchey's question needs to be 
answered. Is it strictly timber and fuel load or is it management 
for wildlife and watershed management or what? 

Mr. Sprague. Much of the project's activities envisioned under 
the bill under the Quincy Library Group Report of 1993 is focused 
on forest health, at getting us to a state with that 250,000,000 
acres that we have r^uced the fire risk and the fuel loading such 
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that we can carry out the rest of our ecosystem management re- 
sponsi bilities. 

The point is, right now we have, as Congressman Merger pointed 
out, serious fire risk and forest health conditions particularly on 
the east side of those forests, and that is what those projects are 
focused on primarily. It doesn't take anything away from the rest 
of the multiple-use and ecosystem responsibilities that these super- 
visors have under their forest plans. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Sprague, tell me, how serious today is the 
fire situation in the Sierras? 

Mr. Sprague. It isn't real serious today but 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Projecting to j une, j uly, and August. 

Mr. Sprague. It is a continuing problem. We have had 100 years 
or thereabouts of fire exclusion from our good fire control practices 
over that period of time, doing what at the time we thought was 
the right thing, what was the best science of the day. 

We now realize that we were overly aggressive in that activity, 
and we have what has built up over nearly a century of time that 
we can't deal with overnight. We have a continuing problem, and 
will have for a number of years to get these forest health issues 
under control, get the understory removal taken care of, getting the 
stands thinned out, so that we have vigorous stands that withstand 
both fire and insect and disease and others. 

Mr. Lyons. Madam Chairman, if I could answer that same ques- 
tion, in the context of the question that Mr. Hinchey asked of me 
earlier, the bill does of course focus on certain management pre- 
scriptions that are a priority. They are a priority for the reasons 
that Lynn just described, the necessity of reducing wildfire risk in 
ecosystems in which fire has been excluded for long periods of time. 

But rather than take my word or the Quincy Library Group's 
word for it, if I could, I would just want to quickly read you some- 
thing out of the Sierra Nevada Ecosystem Report. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Yes. 

Mr. Lyons. This is a report that was chartered, if you will, as 
a result of legislation that originated in this committee, and the 
legislation, of course, was authored by former Chief of Staff Leon 
Panetta as well as former Chairman Miller, and I had a little hand 
in drafting the legislation, so it is near and dear to my heart, too. 

I think everyone agrees that this is kind of the state-of-the-art 
science in terms of the Sierra Nevadas and a very valuable con- 
tribution to our management efforts. But here is what the docu- 
ment says with regard to the role of fire as it pertains to other re- 
sources, wildlife, water quality, et cetera. 

It says, 'There is strong evidence that fire once was a major eco- 
logical process in the Sierra Nevada with profound influences on 
many if not most Sierran ecosystems. The success of fire suppres- 
sion has altered and will continue to alter Sierran ecosystems with 
various consequences in regard to ecolc^ical function, new 
transcycling, forest structural development, biodiversity, hydrology, 
water quality. Many of the consequences probably have not yet 
been described. Regardless of what combinations of strategies are 
ultimately used, only wide-scale extensive landscape treatments, 
fuel treatments, which would be thinning, some salvage work and 
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prescribed fire can approach the level of influence that fire once 
had on the Sierran environment." 

It goes on to say that, "Ideally, work on all goals should progress 
concurrently," and the report lays out some specific goals. It says 
the highest priority goals should be goals one, three, and four. Goal 
one is simply substantially reduce the potential for large, high-se- 
verity wildfires in the Sierra Nevada in both wildlands and the 
wildland/urban intermix, and that comes about from the kind of 
fuel loading treatments that are called for in the context of the 
Quincy Library Group report. 

So these activities, while they are highlighted in this bill, are 
done so because they have such a critical impact on the future 
health and vitality of all the resources within the Sierra Nevada 
ecosystem. We shouldn't lose sight of that. 

Mr. Sprague. One other quick comment on that, too, is that the 
bill as drafted would step up the pace with which we do this work 
on these two or three national forests, and I think the value there 
is from a forest management standpoint, is that we get a larger 
amount of work done so that we can begin monitoring and evalu- 
ating what we have accomplished so that we can learn if these 
practices are what we really need to be doing across the whole Si- 
erra Nevada ecosystem. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I just want to ask the members here if they 
would like to open this up for a second round of questions. 

Mr. Hinchey, did you have further questions? 

Mr. Hinchey. I suppose that Mr. Lyons and I could go on and 
on indefinitely, but I just want to make the point in response to 
what you just said and which I do not contest at all which is obvi- 
ously the case in the report that you read, but the bill doesn't talk 
about the use of fire as a management tool. The only thing it men- 
tions is defensible fire breaks; that is the only thing it mentions as 
a tool to deal with the problem of potential fire in the forests. 

Unquestionably, since we have prevented fire from occurring as 
it once naturally did, the ecosystem has changed, but the bill 
doesn't really deal with that. It doesn't mention that we might use 
controlled fire as a management tool. It only mentions defensible 
fire breaks. 

So while what you say is true, the import of what you are trying 
to convey, I think, is not quite there. 

Mr. Lyons. I recognize your concerns. Congressman, and I sug- 
gest that is one area in which we could clarify what the intend^ 
purposes are. I think the issue with regard to reducing fuels is one 
where we can't introduce prescribed fire in many of the areas in 
the Sierras because the fuel loads are so high, it will generate 
crown fires, and that is not what we seek to achieve. 

Certainly, that is an area where clarification could be provided. 

Mr. Hinchey. That just brings me back to my original point, Mr. 
Lyons, and that is that if you are going to manage this resource 
in a way that is different from the way that it has been managed 
in the past, or at least, if you are going to set up a management 
structure that is different from that which has existed in the past, 
and I think that maybe that is a good idea; it may be a good idea 
to do that, but if you are going to do it, you ought to do it com- 
prehensively, and you ought to be managing it with regard to over- 
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all concern for the entire ecological system and all of those species 
which depend upon it. It ought not to be done exclusively as the 
bill seems to indicate it would be done in this particular case for 
timber and for fuels management. 

Mr. Lyons. We share the same goals and objectives. I think per- 
haps we just need to clarify the language in our purposes so it is 
clear that we are going to manage in an ecosystem context to 
achieve that goal. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Mr. Merger. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you, Madame Chair, and I want to thank 
Mr. Minchey for that very good point. I might mention that the 
original plan, the whole plan and we wish we could incorporate all 
of it, does do precisely what you are recommending, but the con- 
cern was, we would have a tough enough job just getting this one 
little piece through Congress rather than trying to get the whole 
program. 

But I think what is important is that what we are doing was 
done, and again, we will hear more from our Quincy Library Group 
here in a few minutes, but all of this was done within the context 
of managing for the entire ecosystem, so this was not done by itself 
without considering that, and hopefully, that will come out later. 

But I think that is a point that is absolutely crucial in anything 
we do today is exactly what you are mentioning. 

I would like Lynn Sprague, our regional forester, if I could ask 
you a question. Many of our national interest groups have criticized 
the catastrophic event language in the bill claiming that it creates 
"enormous loopholes which the Forest Service will exploit to de- 
prive critical areas of interim protection," yet the bill requires prep- 
aration of a full environmental impact statement, the most environ- 
mentally protective process available under law prior to designa- 
tion of a catastrophic event area. 

Mr. Sprague, in your opinion, is the requirement for a full EIS 
prior to entering a catastrophic event area an enormous loophole? 

Mr. Sprague. I would have to say no. 

Mr. Merger. Why would you say no? 

Mr. Sprague. Because we have authority to do that now without 
a special provision that doesn't always require a full EIS, so this 
would be more conservative than what our present practice is, and 
we have actually even suggested that this probably isn't even a 
needed element of this bill. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. Mr. Lyons, did you have any further 
comment on this? 

Mr. Lyons. No, sir. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you, so you do not see this as a loophole, and 
I would presume, Mr. Lyons, you don't either. 

Mr. Sprague. I have not had any discussions about it. Your 
question is the first time I have had to address that other than my 
own concern about why is this in there. 

Mr. Merger. Right. 

Mr. Lyons. I would suggest. Congressman, this is one of the 
areas that we did discuss last week, and perhaps Mark could com- 
ment. Mark Madrid could comment on the outcome of that discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Merger. OK. 
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Mr. Madrid. It was one of the topics that we discussed because 
there were some concerns just as you described, Mr. Merger. 

Mr. Merger. Right. 

Mr. Madrid. With OGC's help, we came up with language that 
would address that issue. The issue that we had at the time was 
the perception that there was going to be a need for two EISs and 
our process exists right now that already streamlines and puts it 
into one. 

What we did with OGC's help and with the QLG's help and then 
as well as your staffers, we came up with language that addressed 
that, that hopefully met OGC's concerns of the legal requirements 
for meeting that, so we hopefully have closed that loophole or at 
least the perception of that. 

Mr. Merger. The perception of it. I believe what I am hearing, 
and I don't want to put words in anyone's mouth, but let me just 
state this and correct me if I am wrong, this is more of a perceived 
loophole than it is really a loophole. I mean, we are talking about 
the most stringent environmental assessment that we have, and as 
Mr. Sprague did mention, if anything, this is more conservative in 
protecting the environment than what you already have and which 
the Forest Service already has at its disposal now. 

I see I have a little bit of time. This is so complex an issue that 
I think of myself— now, I grew up down in the agricultural area of 
my district, even though 80 percent of it is national forest, j ust 
representing it takes myself several years to get up on the unique- 
ness of just the California part of the forest, and I would like to 
respond to another very good question of Congressman Minchey in 
which he was wondering about why aren't we allowing more fire 
in. 

I think it was alluded to by you, Mr. Lyons. What has happened 
over the years, well-meaning managers have tried to prevent all 
forest fires starting probably in the 1850's when settlements first 
came to California, really intensifying in the earlier part of this 
century, and particularly the 1930's. 

Rather than having natural fire that would go through on a r^- 
ular basis and do a thinning process, because we prevent it all with 
Smokey the Bear and well-intentioned people, now, we have these 
unnatural, very dense forests, so that now when we have a fire go 
through, rather than be a natural process that would burn the un- 
derbrush and thin out some trees and our large trees would re- 
main, now we have a situation that is referred to where you have 
fire that will be a fuel jump and it will get up into the crowns and 
actually destroy all our trees, including the larger ones that nor- 
mally would have lived. 

The purpose of this plan is to go in and attempt to begin restor- 
ing this forest as it was pre-settlement time so that we can go back 
to the natural lightning type of fires that would be a natural thing 
rather than the catastrophic type that we currently have that de- 
stroy everything, and that is what our goal is. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Merger. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I just have one question and that is for Mr. 
Madrid or anyone who may want to answer it. 
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When Mr. Lyons was testifying, he pointed out that the SNEP 
or the Sierra Nevada Ecosystem Project suggests establishing de- 
fensible fuel profile zones by creating a more open forest structure 
and that once that is done, prescribed fire could be introduced. 

I want to ask you, Mr. Madrid, is H.R. 858 consistent with the 
SNEP report? Does it in any way contradict that particular plan 
of fire suppression or does it enhance it? 

Mr. Madrid. Well, SNEP dealt with things on a very broad scale 
all the way throughout the Sierra Nevada ecosystem. In terms of 
it being consistent or not, the principles that SNEP uses to apply 
to the ground are the very same principles that we would use to 
apply this kind of activity to get more of the fire-safe, not fire-proof, 
but fire-safe forests that we need to have. I n that sense, you could 
say it is consistent. 

It is really an application of the principles involved in creating 
a more healthy ecosystem than it is whether it is consistent with 
SNEP or not. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The point is that in the Quincy Library bill, 
we are not trying to implement SNEP; that is a whole big project 
by itself, isn't it? 

Mr. Madrid. That is correct, yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Connaughton, let me ask you, without 
having the fuel breaks, there is no way that we could do any mas- 
sive management by fire until we set forth those fuel breaks to be 
able to control the fires, is that correct? 

Mr. Connaughton. Actually, you have two related observations. 
One is, do we need the fuel breaks. There is great value in fact in 
having the defensible fuel profile zones. Fire is a management tool. 
Fire is in those ecosystems. 

I n the Lassen forest, it is approximately 600,000 acres. If fire en- 
ters any of those 600,000 acres, it gets away faster than we can 
run away, and that is our problem. Until we can reduce the density 
of those fuels by cutting down the small trees, removing them 
through whatever means possible, then we face the likelihood of gi- 
gantic fires and it is a matter of when, not if. 

Once those fuels are reduced, then that gives us the opportunity 
to use fire as a management tool, either deliberately introduced 
into the forest or introduced through natural causes. Currently, ap- 
proximately 70 percent of our forest fires are caused by lightning. 

If we have the proper fuel conditions, that is not a monumental 
threat to us, but with the current fuel conditions, it is. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much, and I know it is true 
in my forests, some of my forests in Idaho, and I am sure it is true 
in northern California, too, that management by fire was a tool 
that the Native American Indians used, so it has been around a 
long time. We are just trying to revisit those things that happened 
in history that are good. 

But I thank you all for coming such a long way. I wish we had 
more time. Mr. Secretary, thank you for your fine testimony, and 
I will excuse this panel and invite the other panel. Panel III is Tom 
Nelson, District Forester, Sierra Pacific Industries; Bill Coates, 
County Supervisor, Plumas County Board of Supervisors, Quincy, 
California; Michael j ackson, Esquire, Friends of Plumas Wilder- 
ness, Quincy, California; Louis Blumberg, Assistant Regional Direc- 
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tor of the Wilderness Society, San Francisco, California; and Ryan 
Henson, Conservation Associate, California Wilderness Coalition, 
Davis, California. 

Please rise and raise your right hand. Do you swear and affirm 
under the penalty of perjury that you will tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Thank you very much. I now recognize our next witness, Mr. 
Tom Nelson, District Forester, Sierra Pacific Industries. Mr. Nel- 
son. 

STATEMENT OF TOM NELSON, DISTRICT FORESTER, SIERRA 
PACIFIC INDUSTRIES 

Mr. Nelson. Good afternoon, Madame Chairman and members 
of the Subcommittee. My name is Tom Nelson, and I am a forester 
for Sierra Pacific Industries in Redding, California, and I am here 
today as a founding member of the Quincy Library Group, or as we 
refer to it, QLG, on occasion. 

It is our hope that you will help us implement the proposals of 
this group by supporting the QLG bill recently introduced by Con- 
gressman Merger, H.R. 858. 

I would like to take this opportunity for the record to thank a 
number of people for their invaluable assistance. First, I wish to 
thank Mr. Merger for his assistance and his leadership in carrying 
our bill. Next, I would like to thank Secretary of Agriculture Glick- 
man and Under Secretary Lyons for their continued support of the 
silvicultural prescriptions described in the QLG's agreement of '93 
which has been accurately translated into H.R. 858. I would also 
like to acknowledge and thank both Senators Feinstein and Boxer 
for their ongoing efforts to introduce a similar bill in the Senate. 

The ideas that are embodied in H.R. 858 actually started in No- 
vember of 1992, when the three of us sitting here from the Quincy 
Library Group at this panel met together for the first time. It was 
a very unusual meeting, and between the three of us, we brought 
to the table a complete spectrum of opposing viewpoints on na- 
tional forest management in California. 

Yet we soon found that we also shared a number of common 
viewpoints. We all cared deeply about the stability and the well- 
being of our communities, about our forested surroundings, and 
about the legacy that we leave to our children and our grand- 
children. Moreover, we all agree that the current management 
strategies of the U.S. Forest Service for this part of California are 
unacceptable to each of the diverse viewpoints we represented. 
Business as usual will not meet anyone's needs. 

After several of these initial meetings with just the three of us, 
we decided to expand our discussions and bring in more ideas and 
participants. We wanted to see if others in the community shared 
our concerns. We did this, and it soon became apparent that a lot 
of members of the community not only shared our concerns, but 
they shared a common set of remedies with us. 

When I use the term "we" in this case, I am not referring to just 
others within the forest products industry. When I say "we" in the 
context of the Quincy Library Group, I mean loggers, local environ- 
mental leaders, teachers, county government, organized labor, 
ranchers, road crews, fly fishers, biologists, and even a retired air- 
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line pilot who has developed a strong interest in fuels management 
strategies. 

Given the strong community support, we soon developed and 
agreed upon the QLG agreement of 1993. In many respects, this 
was our response to President Clinton's r^uest at the Portland 
Forestry Conference, to "insist on collaboration, not confrontation." 

A central issue that binds us together is befitting an appearance 
today before this Subcommittee. That overarching issue is our con- 
cern for the health of the national forests which surround our com- 
munities. We are deeply concerned with the very real and very om- 
inous risk for catastrophic wildfires within these forests. To dem- 
onstrate this, I would like to call your attention to a position paper 
the Quincy Library Group put out some time ago which is attached 
to your copies of my testimony. 

In this paper, we have tried to show that the present explosive 
situation, the potential for significant catastrophic wildfires, is get- 
ting worse, not better. At the current pace, without implementation 
of this Quincy Library Group bill, we estimate that it will take 
these forests 180 years before they even begin to reverse this trend. 

The Library Group has designed a comprehensive strategy to 
combat the rising risk of catastrophic wildfires, and that strategy 
is included in H.R. 858. The prime objective of our initial strat^y 
is to isolate individual watersheds of 8,000 to 12,000 acres with 
shaded fuelbreaks which have already been mentioned. These 
fuel breaks would be about a quarter-mile wide, and they are not 
the bare-ground type of fuel break that you commonly associate 
with a power line or a gas line. They are shaded fuelbreaks. Qur 
intent is not to stop major fires as they hit these fuelbreaks, but 
to force the fire down out of the crown so that firefighters have a 
better chance to control it. Put another way, our goal is not to stop 
the occurrence of wildfires, but it is to keep them at 10,000 acres, 
not 150,000. 

We estimate that with this strategy, it will take the Forest Serv- 
ice 20 to 30 years to completely reverse this rising trend of wildfire 
risk, but that we can live for the next five years with the Library 
Group bill in a much safer condition. 

I see the orange light is on, so I will skip some of my testimony, 
but I would like to tell you that the Library Group proposals that 
are embodied in this bill have received a certain amount of criti- 
cism recently, most notably from some of the national preservation 
groups. I would urge you to study these criticisms in light of the 
growing fear these urban-based groups seem to have toward coali- 
tions which include their locally based affiliates. 

We welcome the support of any and all of these nationally based 
groups in our pursuit to pass FI.R. 858, and it has already been 
pointed out that several changes have been offered up from our 
group. We will continue to try and accommodate these groups, and 
we will continue to work with anyone who is sincere in helping us 
get our proposals implemented, but we must also caution you that 
we cannot change the original intent and integrity of our agree- 
ment, and we hope that you will be cognizant of this as you go 
through mark-up, amendment proposals, and hearings. 

I see the red light is on, so I would like to thank you for this 
opportunity and I would urge your support of this bill so that we 
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might begin the long uphill battle toward implementation of our 
agreement. Thank you, again. 

[Statement of Tom Nelson may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Nelson. I would like to call on 
Bill Coates, County Supervisor, Plumas County Board of Super- 
visors. Mr. Coates. 

STATEMENT OF BILL COATES, SUPERVISOR, PLUMAS COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 

Mr. Coates. Thank you, Madame Chair. I appreciate being in 
front of this committee again. 

My statement, I think, will be reasonably brief. I started it off 
by wanting to say we attended, we listened, and we attempted to 
do, and I can assure you, Mr. Hinchey, that if you would have been 
in that process, you would have been very pleased with the effort 
put forth by people from all sorts of different backgrounds. 

I wanted to say that we studied, we worked, we argued, we 
fought, we met in a library so we wouldn't have any fist fights. We 
took the environmental organizations' suggestions on the maps. We 
asked them how the forest prescription ought to look, and they told 
us. We took that. We walked away from a logging sale that we 
could have encouraged because it broke our agreement. We folded 
in the Collins Pine method of forestry. We had 80 years of proof 
on the ground that that worked; it is much more impressive than 
the Forest Service lands right next to them. We took the stream 
restoration program that is now drawing visitors from around the 
United States as a leader in the United States. We adopted the 
SAT guidelines that came to us from the work done in the northern 
Spotted Owl country, supported by all the environmental groups, I 
believe. We helpecT to set up the DFPZ (defensible fuel profile 
zones) ideas which were kind of given to us by the fire folks as we 
start^ talking about real strategy and not further confusion. 

What we have done today is we have brought you a gift, and the 
gift isn't really a gold bar. It is an agreement. It is the agreement 
that President Clinton asked us to come up with in Portland. Fie 
told us to get out of the courtrooms and get into the meeting rooms 
and find a way to cooperate and get along with each other and do 
some listening as well as some talking. The gift is now yours. This 
is a good day for me. I am hoping to turn this over to you folks, 
and you figure out what to do with it. 

Besides addressing the declining forest health which almost 
every scientist will tell you is there and is a very real problem, 
there is another condition that is at risk. That is the condition of 
the decisionmaking process. 

We have done what the American system has suggested since 
this country was formed, and that is, when you have problems, try 
to get people together to talk it over and try to figure it out. We 
weren't trying to take it away from the whole rest of the United 
States. We were trying to include them when we could and take 
their ideas, but just as a tidal wave would probably bring more 
anxiety along the coast, the forest fires are bringing a higher level 
of anxiety for those of us that have to face those every summer. 

That process was kind of a conflict resolution process. We had 
hundreds and hundreds of meetings. It cost us personal money. It 
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is lonely in the middle. We weren't invited to meetings all at once. 
We had to explain ourselves all over the place. Meanwhile, we were 
being studied and interviewed by Charles Osgood and the public 
television, and it has been draining and exciting, and it has been 
mixing some better forest health with some lessening fire danger 
which, if you are very strong in the environmental community, you 
have to be excited about because it helps with the animals and the 
water quality, and it also cuts down the explosive disturbance that 
we are calling fire. 

Now, around the United States, there is starting to be these 
groups popping up all over the place, and they are either a danger 
or they are exciting. I think they are exciting. I believe in them, 
and if we fail, there is a lot of those groups that will also want to 
quit because they know something about the struggle that we have 
gone through. If they see our failure, it will take some of the heart 
away from them. There is something else at stake here, and that 
is the process. 

Finally, I would like to thank this committee for its patience with 
our bipartisan nature. As most of you know, we are not liberal or 
conservative. Democrat or Republican. We are a mixture of all of 
those things, and I would particularly like to thank Congressman 
Merger for a ton of work, for Congressman Fazio and his work, the 
work of Senators Feinstein and Boxer, and particularly, too, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Dan Glickman; the Deputy Secretary of 
Agriculture, Richard Rominger; and Under Secretary of Agriculture 
J im Lyons. Those folks have saved us when we were getting tired 
and discouraged, kept us up and kept us going, and so this is our 
thanks to them. 

[Statement of Bill Coates may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Coates. That is very encour- 
aging testimony. I would like to call on Michael J ackson, Esquire, 
Friends of Plumas Wilderness. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL J ACKSON, ESQUIRE, FRIEND OF 
PLUMAS WILDERNESS 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Madame Chairman. My name is Mi- 
chael J ackson, which is not always easy. 

I am a salmon lawyer, and in terms of the Spotted Owl, two 
members of Friends of the Plumas Wilderness filed the original 
Spotted Owl lawsuit in California that resulted in the CASPO re- 
port that the environmental movement believes rightfully is a long 
step forward. 

We certainly are not interested in destroying the environment in 
California. The only endangered species which we presently have 
in the Ouincy Library Group area was listed about a week ago 
under the State endangered species act law. It was listed by me. 

This particular arrangement with the land is such that when the 
species was listed, the last 400 salmon in California that entered 
the Sierra, there was no problem with the Library Group approach 
because we had already set aside all of the land, from ridge top to 
ridge top, miles away from that species. 

That is the reason that you will find that this group has a good 
future is because we try to be proactive. We don't look at just what 
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we have to deal with today, but we look at what we have to deal 
with tomorrow. 

I have worked most of my life to preserve species, and I know 
these forests and the people within them, because I have lived 
there my whole life. I have read every major scientific study con- 
cerning natural resources that applies to forestry or watershed 
management in California, and this is the single best program that 
I have ever seen in California. 

The land base is mostly part of the existing forest plan and is 
George Miller's ancient forest bill land base. I don't know how we 
can get any better than that in terms of the land base. 

I n the course of doing this, the two gentlemen from the environ- 
mental movement that are sitting on either side have become long- 
time friends of mine. I n the course of doing the Library Group, the 
two gentlemen sitting at the other end of the table have become 
friends of mine. 

The people of the west don't like each other, they don't trust each 
other, and they don't have any respect for each other, and that is 
what we are trying to deal with. The distrust and thirst for venge- 
ance that presently exists were most recently elevated by the sal- 
vage rider. Our local salvage rider, Barkley, almost tore the Li- 
brary Group apart. 

We want to publicly thank Congressman Fazio, the ancient forest 
community, and the timber industry for standing behind the prin- 
ciples of the Library Group at that most divisive time. This was a 
time in which we had no legal recourse, and the timber industry, 
when the sales were brought up right above those 400 fish that I 
was talking about refused to buy the sale. 

They needed timber then worse than they ever needed timber in 
the history of our community, but a deal was a deal, and so if you 
believe this to be simply a timber industry front, take a look at the 
history of Barkley, the first salvage rider sale recalled by the Ad- 
ministration in the United States, and realize that the timber in- 
dustry had a lot to do with that. 

The Library Group is both a process and a substantive on-the- 
ground solution. First the process. Bill Clinton did something right 
in Portland so long ago. When our members came home from var- 
ious sides, they were energized, enthusiastic, and dedicated. "Get 
out of the courtroom and reach consensus to do the right thing for 
both the land and the people." We worked hard. We studied hard. 
We traveled hard, because in rural communities, you have to go to 
Washington. You have to go to San Francisco to protect your com- 
munity. 

One hundred of us have dedicated ourselves to this problem. 
What we need right now is time so that you all understand what 
this proposal is about. We need bipartisanship. We are not sure we 
have enough of it yet. The Library Group wants everybody to agree 
and let us tell you, we will be here as many years as it takes to 
convince everybody that this is the right thing to do on this land. 

We are in no hurry. We have already spent four and a half years 
and hundreds of thousands of hours, so if people ask you for time, 
please give it to them. If they ask you for changes that are simply 
making it clearer to everybody to end the distrust and the hatred. 
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give them time. This prcxess will stand any light that anybody 
shines on it. 

Thank you very much, Madam Chairman. I very much appre- 
ciate the honor of being the first bill considered in your Sub- 
committee. 

[Statement of Michael J ackson may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Michael J ackson. I would like to 
call on Louis Blumberg, Assistant Regional Director of The Wilder- 
ness Society in San Francisco. 

STATEMENT OF LOUIS BLUMBERG, ASSISTANT REGIONAL 
DIRECTOR, THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 

Mr. Blumberg. Thank you. Representative Chenoweth and 
members of the committee for inviting me to testify here today. I 
am Louis Blumberg, the Assistant R^ional Director of The Wilder- 
ness Society in the San Francisco office. 

I want to stress four points here. You have my written statement 
and I would like to request that that be included in the record. I 
want to stress four key points here. 

We support the general goals of the QLG. The results of the QLG 
process as expressed by FI.R. 858 has failed to produce a public 
consensus. The bill has serious flaws and creates great uncertainty 
and Federal legislation is not needed to accomplish our shared 
goals. 

Now, first, we support the general goals of the Quincy Library 
Group. We, like most Americans, want to see healthy forests where 
there is less risk of high-intensity wildfire, where there is protec- 
tion for wilderness areas, ancient forests, and riparian zones, and 
where there are livable local communities with viable economies. 

We also acknowledge that the Quincy Library Group has made 
significant success in strengthening the social fabric and in pro- 
moting harmony in local communities. As we have heard here 
today, the Quincy Library Group has drawn wide recognition and 
support for its process. 

Flowever, and the second point here, in this instance, the collabo- 
rative process has failed to achieve a public consensus. National, 
regional, and other local interests in the Sierra Nevada and even 
in Plumas County have not been included, nor have their concerns 
been addressed. Collaborative processes are about local involve- 
ment, not about local control. 

Qur efforts which we initiated recently to participate in the proc- 
ess have been given little consideration in the outcome here in this 
legislation, and our efforts have been derailed by the speed with 
which Congress is acting. I would point that as a demonstration of 
the failure of the process today is the broad opposition in Cali- 
fornia, not to the Quincy Library Group process because everybody 
can like the process. Who could not like the idea of people sitting 
down to work out their differences? 

We support it very much, but the outcome today is seriously 
flawed, and the bill is opposed by 19 environmental organizations. 
They are national groups, they are regional groups, they are state- 
wide groups, they are grass roots groups in the Sierra Nevada, in 
Northern California, including a local group in Plumas County. So 
there is strong and uniform opposition to the bill. 
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Now, the bill has many serious flaws. They are enumerated, 
most of them, in my written testimony. Fundamentally, the bill is 
surrounded by great uncertainty as to what would actually happen 
on the ground, where it would happen, and what the impacts would 
be. No environmental or economic analysis has been prepared for 
the bill as is required by the National Forest Management Act. 

Now, a couple of the key problems with the bill. Although nobody 
has been able to tell us, our rough calculations indicate that the 
bill would increase logging dramatically, at least double the current 
rates of logging, and far exceed the level that is estimated to be 
sustainable under theCASPO report. 

The bill also mandates an experimental and ill-defined manage- 
ment strategy. The DFPZ, the defensible fuel profile zone, is an ex- 
perimental concept. It does not appear in any forest plan. The sci- 
entists in SNEP will tell you that there is no field data to show 
that it works. 

We think it is promising. We agree with the Library Group, and 
we would like to see it tested, but 225,000,000 or 240,000,000 acres 
is way too vast an amount of public land to subject to this experi- 
ment. We would support a scientific test on one range or district 
to evaluate the efficacy of the program. 

One of the key problems with the bill is that it would override 
current laws, and we talked about this a little here today, and my 
understanding of the bill, the way I read it, is that by not requiring 
an environmental impact statement before we legislate a manage- 
ment plan, we would have in effect suspended NEPA. We would 
also be suspending the National Forest Management Act. Those 
two laws are checks and balances. They enforce protection of the 
environment and give the public the opportunity to understand 
what is going to happen on the ground. 

Furthermore, Madame Chairman, you mentioned that the SNEP 
process is a bigger process. Right now in California, there is a re- 
gional planning exercise going on that is derived from the SNEP 
and the California Spott^ Owl process. We think that FI.R. 858 
would preempt this process and would cover one-third of the entire 
area being studied for this planning process. 

The other problems are listed in the bill, but let me get to the 
final point here. Federal legislation is not needed here. The exist- 
ing forest plans have the flexibility to do the type of management 
activities and if, as people have asserted, that all activities will 
comply with all laws, then why do we need another law? 

Currently, the logging program in the area is quite high. The 
Lassen National Forest cut more timber last year than any na- 
tional forest in the State of California. Congress could use the ap- 
propriations process to direct that funds be used to test the QLG 
program on one range or district. 

We believe Federal legislation is a serious step, and in this case, 
would put aside the National Forest Management Act and the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act. We believe that it should be used 
carefully and only when ne^ed. 

The public has a right to know and Congress has the obligation 
to fully understand the impacts before legislating any forest man- 
agement policy. 
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In summary, because of the many flaws and the uncertainties 
surrounding it, because the bill is not needed. The Wilderness Soci- 
ety must oppose H.R. 858. We are willing to work with the Library 
Group and others to establish a broader, collaborative process that 
involves all stakeholders to try to come to some agreement on how 
these lands should be managed. We think there is some merit to 
some of these programs. Thank you. 

[Statement of Louis Blumberg may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Blumberg. I would like to call 
on Ryan Henson, Conservation Associate, California Wilderness 
Coalition, Davis, California. Mr. Henson. 

STATEMENT OF RYAN HENSON, CONSERVATION ASSOCIATE, 
CALIFORNIA WILDERNESS COALITION 

Mr. Henson. Madame Chairman, thank you for this opportunity 
to testify here today before the Subcommittee on Forests and For- 
est Health regarding H.R. 858. 

We have long supported our friends in the Quincy Library Group 
and their goals of ecosystem protection, restoration, and community 
stability. Much of my sympathy and support for the efforts of the 
Quincy Library Group arises from the fact that my father, mother, 
and grandfather worked in the timber industry in Mendocino 
County, California, and I would have been pleased when I lived in 
Mendocino County to have a collaborative forum like the Quincy 
Library Group to bring people together with careful, reasoned de- 
bate and mutual respect instead of tearing people apart with divi- 
sive rhetoric and animosity. 

I have gotten lots of report of Quincy Library Group meetings, 
and I do understand that there is a lot of very serious debate and 
sometimes animosity, but I am always surprised that at the end of 
the day, they all come out still shaking hands. 

I believe we should consider the Quincy Library Group collabo- 
rative process and vision and H.R. 858 at least at this point, as two 
different entities. I n our view, the current draft of H .R. 858 reflects 
neither the full spirit nor in all cases the letter of the Quincy Li- 
brary Group proposal. 

It is imperative that Congressman Herger, the Resources Com- 
mittee, and most importantly of all the Quincy Library Group work 
carefully and openly to ensure that H.R. 858 and any other l^isla- 
tion adopting the mantle of the Quincy Library Group vision be 
consistent with that vision. 

We have identified six areas where the bill should be modified 
to achieve the ecological and social goals of the Quincy Library 
Group proposal. Regarding Section 2[c][2], that is the catastrophic 
events exception, we appreciate the fact that some modifying lan- 
guage has been added over the last couple of weeks. We do recog- 
nize that. We would like to ensure, and Mike] ackson and I were 
just going over this over in the corner a couple hours ago, that 
other sensitive areas of interest and concern to both members of 
the Quincy Library Group and the environmental community and 
the community generally are protected from that potential serious 
loophole. 

Section 2[d] regarding resource management activities, we be- 
lieve that should be modified so that it is made clear that the 
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thinning, iogging, and other programs authorized by the biii wiii be 
consistent with existing environmentai iaws and poiicies. 

Perhaps that is pureiy symboiic, perhaps it is unnecessary, but 
considering the events of the past year or more, i wouid feei very 
good to see it in there. 

Section 2[d][l] and [2] may actuaiiy, as Louis Biumberg pointed 
out, doubie the amount of iogging authorized in the piiot project 
area, this two and two and one-quarter nationai forests. We wouid 
iike to see the amount of iogging capped at what the Caiifornia 
Spotted Owi science team recommend^ for the affected forests. 

Section 2[e] regarding cost effectiveness shouid be deieted or at 
ieast aitered so that cheaper but perhaps more harmfui projects 
are not authorized over siightiy more costiy but more benign 
projects. 

Section 2[f] regarding other muitipie-use activities shouid be ai- 
tered to eiiminate the possibiiity that the Forest Service wiii use 
this provision to authorize timber saies in addition to the projects 
authorized in section [dj. 

Section 2[g][3] regarding funding fiexibiiity shouid be stricken 
since it may aiiow the Forest Service to reduce funding and other 
necessary programs to fund the thinning and iogging described in 
section [dj. 

Now, we have been toid by many members of the Quincy Library 
Group and aiso by many congressionai staff members that most of 
our concerns have ai ready been satisfied one way or another in the 
iegisiation. The probiem is, we haven't had the time to sit down 
and havefoiks, both congressionai staff and members of the Quincy 
Library Group show me where these things are, and as Mike men- 
tioned, i wouid iike to have that time. 

We have worked and are wiiiing to work with the Quincy Library 
Group and members of Congress to bring about these changes as 
weii as other changes that members of the environmentai commu- 
nity or the wider community wouid iike to see made. 

We think this is a hopefui process and a weicome process, and 
we wouid iike to see it move forward in a very carefui and deiibera- 
tive way that does honor to the Quincy Library Group tradition. 

Thank you, Madame Chairman and members of the Sub- 
committee, for this opportunity to testify. 

[Statement of Ryan Fienson may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much, Mr. Fienson. i wouid 
iike to open the time for questioning now with Mr. Fiinchey. 

Mr. FiiNCHEY. i don't have any questions at this time, Madame 
Chairman, but i wouid iike to express my appreciation to the panei 
members for their coming here and for their efforts in trying to 
soive this very knotty probiem, and i have a much d^er apprecia- 
tion for the compiexities of this probiem after hearing your testi- 
mony, each of you representing your diverse points of view. 

i just want to thank you very much for the extraordinary effort 
that you have put in over the iast four years, aiong with your rep- 
resentatives in trying to resoive this issue, and i think that we 
shouid piedge ourseives to try to work with you as you continue to 
work this probiem out to try to bring about a soiution that is ac- 
ceptabie in some way to everyone. My deepest thanks to you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Fiinchey. Mr. Fierger. 
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Mr. Merger. Thank you, Madame Chair, and this is an exciting 
process. It is an exciting process, I think of the years of the commu- 
nity that I represented that has been so polarized with the environ- 
mental group on one side and those who are trying to earn a living 
on the other side, in these very much timber— excuse me. I could 
have worded much better, but those who have worked in these for- 
est product economy-based communities to see just how they have 
gone at heads for so long and be able to come here and be able to 
work with someone who had been on perhaps the other side. Mr. 
Michael J ackson and Linda Blum, some couple people who are na- 
tionally recognized within the environmental community, and to 
see us be able to work together really brings a degree of joy to this 
job and responsibility that I have that I had not ever been able to 
experience before, and I want to thank you for everyone who has 
been involved, and of course. Bill Coates and Tom Nelson and so 
many others. I think you mentioned 100. It really is something 
that is exciting. 

Mr. Blumberg, if I could ask you and I have the bill here in front 
of me, have you had an opportunity to read the bill? 

Mr. Blumberg. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Merger. Could you tell me where, on what page it is that 
it indicates that environmental laws have been suspended? 

Mr. Blumberg. What the bill does is, it mandates an alternative 
forest management plan that was developed by a group of citizens, 
in this case, in Quincy, California. They developed that plan them- 
selves; that is the agreement. 

The National Forest Management Act is our Federal law that 
governs the development and the implementation of planning for 
our national forests. So rather than going through the procedures 
mandated by Federal law in the National Forest Management Act 
which also involve the National Environmental Policy Act with a 
companion environmental analysis, this particular group has said 
this is the plan we want to have, and what Congress is attempting 
to do with M.R. 858 is say, we are going to set aside the National 
Forest Management Act, and we are going to set aside the National 
Environmental Policy Act. We are going to adopt this plan here as 
our national forest management plan, and then we will worry 
about the analysis later on when we go out to cut trees or we go 
out to do defensible fuel profile zones. So what the bill has done 
is that it has set aside those two important laws. 

In another respect, the CASPO guidelines which have been 
amended to the forest plans were, as you know, designed to protect 
wildlife habitat and reduce the risk of high-intensity wildfire. 
Those guidelines are very strict. They are quantitative, they are 
numerical. When you come to the concept of DFPZ (defensible fuel 
profile zones), as I said in my testimony, that is an experimental 
term of which there are no standards and guidelines. 

We are quite concerned, and we are seeing this in other national 
forests in the Sierra Nevada. We are seeing the Sequoia National 
Forest, the Stanislaus National Forest, all interpreting this concept 
of DFPZ in different ways. 

One forest wants to cut all the trees whether they are 30 inches 
or bigger or not, so we are seeing an abuse, if you will, from our 
perspective of the concept of DFPZ. The bill nor the 1993 agree- 
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merit nor the forest plans define what is actually going to happen 
with the DFPZ, so again, that is stepping outside of the normal 
planning process that is set up by Federal law. 

Mr. fiercer. Mr. J ackson, if I could ask you perhaps to, someone 
who has 

Mr. Jackson. Certainly, since it is my profession. My under- 
standing of the law is that unless the words notwithstanding any 
other provision of law apply and we have all been through that 
road and we don't want to go down it, all of the existing environ- 
mental laws apply to this program. I am sorry that Congressman 
Flinchey left, because essentially, what we are legislating here is 
something that we have been asking to do through the forest plan 
process since 1993. 

The idea is that it is time to amend our forest plans by law, and 
we want to get on with it, but as the Spotted Owl experts in the 
Sierra Nevada ecosystem project say, as we have stumbled through 
all of this learning about ecosystem management, the timber indus- 
try is on its knees. There is no need for that. We can do some use- 
ful environmental work so that by the time these plans are amend- 
ed to move from the logging of big trees to the logging of the small- 
er material, we have an economy able to take care of the new mar- 
kets. 

We are not asking for any dispensation and I disagree with Louis 
completely. 

Mr. Nelson. Congressman Flerger, may I add to that as well? I 
realize the red light is on. I want 

Mr. fiercer. Madame Chair, with your permission. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Without objection. 

Mr. Nelson. I have two points on my driver's license already, so 
I am real cognizant of the red light here. 

To add to that, if we did in fact propose to do half of the things 
that Louis just proposed or his interpretation of our bill, I can as- 
sure you that I would not be sitting here and I know that Michael 
j ackson would not be sitting here. 

Quite frankly, the response from the Forest Service to that al- 
most identical question was, they didn't even think we needed to 
do anything with the forest plan, that everything that we were pro- 
posing was in conformance with their existing plans. 

We would probably agree with that, but we are so sure that our 
proposals when compared to any other proposals out there are 
going to be shown as superior that we have actually asked for this 
additional round of NEPA. 

We would like to see an amendment. We have a five-year pro- 
posal before you in this bill. We would like to see this analyzed for 
a much longer term, and we would like everyone to take a look at 
it. We welcome anyone who wants to compare it with in open 
forum, because you won't find anything better than what we have 
proposed here. 

But I wanted to make the point that we would like to have that 
so that we don't get stopped from implementing ours by someone 
enjoining our procedure, so we feel we are somewhat insured by 
going through that procedure as well. 

Mr. fiercer. Maybe back to Mr. J ackson, you are a lawyer, you 
are an environmental lawyer. Is the Quincy proposal consistent 
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with the law and the plans in the two national forests or in these 
three national forests? 

Mr. J ACKSON. Yes, sir, it is. The present plans call for clear-cut- 
ting about 12,000 acres of land and the removal of 360,000,000 
board feet of timber from the two forests. The present operation of 
the Plumas National Forest in green sales is 13,000,000 board feet 
in a forest that traditionally cut about 170,000,000. This is well 
within the existing forest plan limits. 

Mr. Merger. One last final comment. Mr. Henson, you men- 
tioned how you grew up in a community with a forest product com- 
munity and how you wished in your community you had seen what 
we have seen in the Quincy area where we have had all the sides 
get together. 

I guess my concern would be that if we are doing what I believe 
I heard you say you wished had happened in your community 
where we have had for four long years with countless thousands of 
hours that have been spent with people who are knowledgeable on 
both sides, if we are unable to implement a plan that they come 
up with after four years, I wonder just where we would ever be 
able to introduce a plan that we had come up with. 

Madame Chair, I thank you very much and I thank all of our 
people for participating and all the countless hours that you have 
put into this process, particularly the members of the Quincy Li- 
brary Group. 

I guess there was a question here that we hadn't involved a na- 
tional environmental group. Would you like to comment on that, 
Mr. J ackson? Did we 

Mr. J ACKSON. Sure. I may as well thoroughly drive myself out of 
the movement. 

The National Environmental 

Mr. Merger. Maybe I should ask one of the others. 

Mr. J ACKSON. That is all right. 

Mr. Merger. My understanding is that we did 

Mr. Jackson. I will take it. Louis and I had our first conversa- 
tion about the Library Group in 1993. He first saw our maps in 
1988. 

There has been no secret from the national environmental move- 
ment in regard to this. Their position seems to be and they can 
speak for themselves, but as I understand it, they support what we 
did in the agreement, they support our process, but they are still 
uncomfortable that the bill truly reflects the broad nature of our 
process. 

That is why I said that I would really hope that you and this 
Subcommittee, because I think this first bipartisan thing is impor- 
tant, will allow us time to respond to these folks. 

I don't think we are going to agree to change the substance of 
what we are doing, but certainly, we are interested in language 
that is very, very specific, and given the history and the hard feel- 
ings, I think it is a reasonable request on their part. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you very much and again, I want to mention 
that everything I hear is that we have been involving everyone 
from the beginning, and I again want to thank all of you for ap- 
pearing here today. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Merger. Thank you very 
much. Mr. J ackson, I am not through with you yet. 

I know your patience must be wearing out, but I do have some 
questions. Mr. Coates, Mr. Henson had some concerns. Do you feel 
that these are concerns that you can address pretty easily and have 
you been working with Mr. Henson? 

Mr. Coates. Actually, I don't know Ryan. I am kind of getting 
to know him today. Some of the things that he mentioned, today 
would be the first day that I have been exposed to them. 

We are very willing to take a look at that and none of them 
sounded like deal-breakers. I think we can accommodate that. 

I was going to say, pertaining to some of Louis' comments, that 
he and I probably don't agree on lots of things. He gets paid for 
conflict and I, like some of you folks, get paid to make things work. 
I am hoping that one of these days, he has a plan that I can get 
behind that addresses the health problem in the Sierras at a cer- 
tain pace that gives us a chance to work our way back to pre-settle- 
ment condition, and I am hoping he will work with me either on 
this bill or on other things so that I can come to understand that 
those folks are really interested in getting things done instead of 
just raising the goal post one time after another with endless con- 
cerns. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Jackson, do you feel that Mr. Henson's 
concerns are something that can be pretty easily worked out? Has 
the group been consistently working with Mr. Henson? 

Mr. Jackson. The group has not. One of our environmental 
members has, and my experience in working with Mr. Henson is 
that he is a very reasonable individual, and I do believe that there 
are areas that can come to closure. 

It is going to be a policy decision in the end whether or not the 
extent of this experiment is reasonable, but I will tell you one 
thing. If the experiment is smaller, for instance, if we took Louis 
up on the one ranger district, we can't prove anything, and I think 
he knows that. 

Landscape problems require landscape solutions and when Dr. 
J erry Franklin came to Plumas County— in one of the five times he 
came to Plumas County to look at the Quincy Library Group situa- 
tion, he made it very clear to us that we could not do something 
small. The problem is large, the solution must be large. 

Yes, I think we can work with Mr. Henson, and I have hope for 
Louis. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. J ackson. I want to say, Mr. 
J ackson, that your testimony was shocking to me. It was riveting. 
It was very good, and I guess I just have to say I come from the 
old school where a long time ago, when I moved as a young bride 
to a town in northern Idaho that is a logging town, I learned there 
that decisions in the forest should be made by foresters who under- 
stood the dynamics of the forest, and that with the advent of NEPA 
and with the advent of the implementation of the National Forest 
Management Act, I was suspicious about people on the street mak- 
ing decisions about things that happened in the mountains that af- 
fected our economy. 

I have to tell you very honestly, I am still like a thoroughbred 
horse they are trying to lead into a new stall. I am a little Jittery 
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about this bill, but I am overwhelmed at what you have accom- 
plished, and you have my undying support because I believe this 
is the vision that Gifford Pinchot laid out. 

This is the vision that Bruce Vento wanted to see when he 
helped construct some of these original bills so that people in the 
local level would have input. 

I am learning a lot. It is a new day, and I want to truly grow 
with the circumstances, and I have to say that if I heard from you 
every day, my rate of growth would probably be straight up. I don't 
usually get that effusive, but I do want to close by saying one thing 
that I think we are all concerned about, Mr. Coates mentioned it, 
and that is the conflict industry. In a report to his board of direc- 
tors, the Sierra Club chairman Michael McCloskey said, in Novem- 
ber of 1995, a new dogma is emerging as a challenge to us. It em- 
bodies the proposition that the best way for the public to determine 
how to manage the interest in the environment is through collabo- 
ration among stakeholders, not through normal governmental proc- 
esses. 

I think he understands the problem. He just doesn't see the prop- 
er solution yet. He went on to say further, it is posited that this 
is best done at the community level through a consensus process. 
Yes, Mr. McCloskey, this is exactly what we are trying to do, and 
I just want to say to Mr. Herger, to all of you, it is an honor to 
me and I hope that it bodes well for us all in this term to be able 
to see this kind of legislation come before this committee as the 
first legislation, and I hope it will set the course for the future. 

Thank you all very much for your very, very interesting testi- 
mony, and I do want to let you know that the record will remain 
open for any additions or corrections to the record for ten days. 

With that, this hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5:10 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned; and 
the following was submitted for the record:] 


Testimony of Ryan Henson, Conservation Associate, of the California 
Wilderness Coalition 


Dear Madam Chairman: 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee on Forests and 
Forest Heaith of the Committee on Resources regarding H.R. 858, the Quincy Li- 
brary Group (QLG) Forest Recovery and Economic Stabiiity Act of 1997. 

The Caiifornia Wiiderness Coaiition is an aiiianceof grassroots, regionai, and na- 
tionai conservation groups as weii as businesses and individuai citizens from 
throughout Caiifornia. Our primary purpose is to monitor the management of Caii- 
fornia's pubiic iands, educate the pubiic about their importance, and train citizens 
to become active stewards of their own pubiic iands. 

We appreciate this opportunity to provide input on H.R. 858. Whiie we support 
most of the goais of the QLG and have many vaiuabie friends in the group, there 
a few parts of the biii that we feei shouid be aitered and darified. What foiiows is 
a short discussion of each section of H.R. 858 of concern to us, as weii as specific 
recommendations for how these concerns can be resoived. By adding these rec- 
ommended changes, perhaps you can resoive some of the issues raised by the con- 
servation community and more accurateiy refiect the ietter and spirit of the QLG 
agreement. 

Section 2(c)(2): Exception For Designated Catastrophic Event Areas 

Discussion: We weicome the recent inciusion of the words "catastrophic" and 
"within the piiot project area" to this section. This wiii both iessen the scope of this 
otherwise dangerous ioophoie, and prevent roadiess areas and a number of other im- 
portant areas supposediy protected by the QLG agreement from being iogged under 
the provisions of Section 2(c)(2). However, we are very concerned that other ancient 
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forest and critical wildlife habitat can still be logged undo this provision if these 
areas experience natural disturbance events. 

Recommendation: Strike the entire section. Or, at the very least, change the first 
sentence in Section 2(c)(2) to read: "With the exception of spotted owl habitat areas, 
spotted owl protected activity centers, and areas of late-successional emphasis as 
identified in the Sierra Nevada Ecosystem Project Report, the Secretary shall...." 
Adding this language would necessitate striking "Except as provided in paragraph 
(2)" from Section 2(c)(1). 

Section 2(d): Resource M anagement Activities 

Discussion: H.R. 858 will override many existing protections for the affected pub- 
lic lands provided by Federal law and policy. For example, the recommendations of 
the California Spotted Owl (CASPO) report are not specifically mentioned in the 
bill. Currently, the CASPO report is the primary means by which the ancient forest 
of the Sierra Nevada are protected from the wholesale cutting of the past. Promi- 
nent members of the OLG have made it quite clear that the resource management 
activities endorsed by the group should be fully consistent with CASPO and other 
applicable Federal laws and policies. 

Recommendation: At the end ofthefirst paragraph of Section 2(d), add "consistent 
with applicable federal law and policy." 

Section 2(d)(1) and (2) 

Discussion: The 40,000-60,000 acres of shaded fuelbreaks, individual tree selec- 
tion, and group selection logging authorized by FI.R. 858 are, without a doubt, the 
most controversial aspects of the bill. With the exception of the acreage figures for 
the proposed fuelbreaks, there is no limit to the amount of logging authorized by 
this provision. J ohn Buckley of the Central Sierra Environmental Resource Center 
estimates that the logging program described in this section will at least double the 
amount of logging allowed on the affected public lands. In addition, the logging 
methods mandated by the bill have not been proven scientifically to decrease the 
threat of catastrophic wildfire. We contend that it is unwise to mandate such an 
extensive legging program without first having some idea of the ecological, social, 
and fiscal risks, consequences, and benefits involved. At the very least, we should 
cap this logging at the level of cutting the CASPO report estimates is acceptable 
for the affected public lands. Not including salvage logging, this includes 47.1 mil- 
lion board feet (MMBF) for the Lassen National Forest, 49.6 MMBF for the Plumas 
National Forest, and 27.5 MMBF for the Tahoe National Forest. These estimates 
are the best scientific guide we have of what logging levels are consistent with 
maintaining old-growth forest habitat in the Sierra Nevada. Lastly, the acreage fig- 
ure for the fuelbreaks preempts the National Environmental Policy Act analysis 
process by forcing the Forest Service to log at least 40,000 acres per year even if, 
after considering public input and conducting a thorough review of the social, eco- 
logical, and fiscal impacts of implementing the program, they decide that a smaller 
fuel break program is more desirable. 

Recommendation: Strike the acreage target in Section 2(d)(1) for the fuelbreaks 
and insert in its place "not to exceed the timber volume estimates for the pilot 
project area contained in the California Spotted Owl report." At the end of Section 
2(d)(2), add 'The volume of timber derived from the implementation of this provision 
shall not, when combined with the resource management activities described in sub- 
section (d)(1), exceed the timber volume estimates for the pilot project area contained 
in the California Spotted Owl report." 

Section 2fe).' Cost-Effectiveness 

Discussion: This provision could potentially allow the Forest Service to place 
budgetary concerns over ecological ones to the detriment of clean water, wildlife 
habitat, and other key values. 

Recommendation: Delete the section. Or, at the very least, add "and ecologically 
desirable" after "cost-effective." 

Section 2(f): Effect on Multiple Use Activities 

Discussion: This section could be interpreted to allow even more logging than is 
authorized in subsection (d). 

Recommendation: At the end of subsection (f), add 'The resource management ac- 
tivities described in subsection (d) shall constitute the entire timber sale program 
for the pilot project area." 

Section 2(g)(3): Flexibility 

Discussion: This provision will worsen the existing situation on the affected public 
lands where the needs of the timber program often supersedes recreation, watershed 
rehabilitation, fuels treatment, and other worthy programs. If Congress supports the 
pilot program. Congress should allocate sufficient funds to implement it. 

Recommendation: Strike the provision. 
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Thank you, once again, for this opportunity to review H.R. 858 and offer rec- 
ommendations to the Subcommittee about how it can be improved. 


Testimony of Louis Blumberg, Assistant Regional Director, The Wilderness 
Society, California/Nevada Office 

Thank you Representative Chenoweth and members of the Committee for inviting 
me to testify today. The Wiiderness Society (TWS) is a nationai conservation organi- 
zation devoted to preserving wiiderness and wiidiife, protecting America's pubiic 
iands and fostering an American iand ethic. I am aiso submitting this testimony on 
behaif of the Naturai Resources Defense Counci i (NRDC). 

TWS and NRDC support the generai goais of the Quincy Library Group (QLG). 
However, in this instance the coiiaborative process has not produced a pubiic con- 
sensus. HR 858 does not adequateiy refiect the concerns of regionai and nationai 
conservation organizations in Caiifornia. The biii wouid mandate an experimentai 
iogging program that couid greatiy increase iogging ievels and generate significant 
environmentai impacts. Neither the environmentai nor the economic costs of the biii 
have been estimated. Fundamentaiiy, iegisiation is not needed toaccompiish the ob- 
jectives shared by the QLG and the generai pubiic. For these reasons. The Wiider- 
ness Society, NRDC and 17 other grassroots, regionai, and nationai groups are op- 
posed to H R 858. 

I have attached a copy of a ietter from the other organizations expressing their 
opposition to the biii to my testimony and ask that both be inciuded in the record. 
These other groups are: Sierra Ciub, Piumas Forest Project, Centrai Sierra Environ- 
mentai Resource Center, Yosemite Area Audubon, Tuie River Conservancy, Cai 
Trout, Kiamath Forest Aiiiance, Caiifornia Wiiderness Coaiition, Friends of the 
River, Friends of the Inyo, South Fork Mountain Defense, Friends Aware of Wiidiife 
Needs, Environmentai Protection Information Cener, North Coast Environmentai 
Center, Citizens for Better Forestry, Wiiiits Environmentai Center, and the 
Mendocino Environmentai Center. 

The Wiiderness Society (TWS) and NRDC support the goais of the QLG. As wouid 
most Americans, we wouid iike our nationai forests to be heaithy, functioning eco- 
systems, with iess risk of high intensity wiidfire, and where uneven age manage- 
ment was used more often; where roadiess areas, ancient forest and riparian zones 
are aii protected; and that communities surrounded by or near nationai forests be 
good pieces to iive. 

We recognize the sincere efforts of the Quincy Library Group to promote sociai 
harmony in the communities of Piumas, Lassen and Sierra counties. As the report 
of the Sierra Nevada Ecosystem Project (SNEP) makes dear, iike other communities 
near nationai forests, these in the northern Sierra are going through a transition, 
with timber jobs deciining in relation to growth in other sectors of the economy. We 
reaiizethat economic transition can bedifficuit, especiaiiy in rurai areas where the 
opportunities for new work are fewer than in the more popuiated urban areas. In 
this iight, the QLG has produced some meaningfui achievements by bringing peopie 
in that area with different, sometimes opposing views together. The QLG has heiped 
to strengthen the sociai fabric of the area and stimuiated a diaiogue about forest 
management that has been heard far beyond the northern Sierra, and has brought 
us here today to discuss H.R. 858, a biii that is intended to codify into federai iaw 
the aiternative forest management policy developed by the QLG. 

The bill does not reflect public consensus: We recognize the value of local involve- 
ment in resource management and the potential for collaborative process. But when 
dealing with natural resource issues, collaborative processes must involve all stake- 
holders, including national and regional interests. As the President’s Council on 
Sustainability noted in its report last year, 

"I ndividuals, communities, and institutions need to work individually, and collabo- 
ratively to ensure stewardship of natural systems. Finding an acceptable integration 
of local, regional, and national interests is not without difficulty. Issues involving 
public lands and marine resources, for instance, require that a broad, national per- 
spective be maintained." ("Sustainable America, a New Consensus," President's 
Council on Sustainable Development, 1996, pp. 114-115) 

When it comes to national land issues, just because one group of local people 
comes to an agreement over how they would like the land managed, does not auto- 
matically mean that the agreement is good or appropriate. Qur national forests be- 
long to all Americans, and the opinions of some of those fortunate to live close a 
forest should have no more influence than any other Americans. Collaboration is 
about local involvement, not local control. 
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The bill before the Committee today is seemingly the result of a collaborative 
process based in Quincy, Plumas County, California, but despite its characterization 
as a "local" process, in fact some of the timber industry participants come from as 
far away as Redding, California, over 100 miles away in Shasta County. Though 
some of them manage private lands in the Quincy area, the QLG collaborative proc- 
ess has been limited solely to the public lands in the sub-region. Equally important 
is how the private timber lands are managed, yet the 1993 QLG agreement and HR 
858 are silent on this issue. 

Qverall, HR 858 is vague and creates great uncertainty about what actually will 
happen "on-the-ground," though one outcome is clear— if enacted, the bill could re- 
sult in a great increase in logging on a vast, two and one quarter million acre tract 
of public land in the northern Sierra Nevada. The serious flaws in the bill and its 
bias towards logging over environmental protection demonstrate that this collabo- 
rative process, to date, has failed to achieve public consensus. The broader public 
interest is not adequately represented in this bill, nor has it been in the process, 
which is why the bill is opposed by 19 national, state, regional, and grassroots 
groups throughout California, including local groups in the Sierra Nevada and one 
in Plumas County. 

Federal legislation is not needed: The existing forest plans have the flexibility to 
allow the Forest Service to implement the type of management envisioned by the 
QLG— the singular use of uneven age forest management and the construction of 
"a strategic system of defensible shaded fuel breaks" (though the latter term is unde- 
fined). If, as QLG members have repeatedly stated, all activities will be consistent 
with all existing laws, including the CASPQ logging rules, and subject to analysis 
under the National Environmental Policy Act, then we are unclear why Congress 
needs to take the serious step of codifying the QLG proposal into federal law. In 
addition, a great amount of logging and fuels treatment is already going on in the 
area. In fact, one third of the increased appropriations for fuel treatment in Cali- 
fornia approved by Congress last year went to the Quincy area. Theoretically, all 
of these activities are also consistent with all laws and the CASPQ rules. We urge 
this committee to seriously evaluate the need for federal legislation in this instance. 
We believe legislation is not needed. 

The bill is seriously flawed: HR. 858 has many serious problems and is unaccept- 
ably vague in many places. The Wilderness Society and the other organizations list- 
ed above are strongly opposed to the bill in its current form. Should the bill move 
forward, we urge the Committee to thoroughly revise it to produce a public con- 
sensus that provides adequate protection for the environment and a compromise 
that is fair to the American people. A discussion of some of the most serious prob- 
lems with the bill follows. 

1. The bill would increase logging dramatically on the affected forests. HR 858 
would mandate a massive program of fuel break construction and uneven-age logging 
resulting in a huge increase in logging. Though no analysis has been presented by 
the QLG to inform the public just how great the logging levels will be, conservative 
estimates indicate that the levels would at least double, and therefore far exceed 
the level estimated to be sustainable under the forest plans as amended by the 
CASPQ policy. 

Moreover, current logging levels on these national forests are already at least as 
great as the levels on any other forests in California. Last year, these forests ac- 
counted for almost 50 percent of all public land logging in the Sierra Nevada. The 
Lassen National Forest cut more timber last year than any other national forest in 
California and exceeded the level estimated to be sustainable under CASPQ by 44 
mmbf. The bill will require an enormous increase in logging that could cause signifi- 
cant environmental damage. The public has the right to know what the logging lev- 
els and resulting impacts might be, just as Congress has the obligation to under- 
stand the impacts of HR 858 before proceeding with the bill. 

2. The program would fail to comply with existing environmental protections. The 
bill would effectively override any restrictions in existing forest plans that are incon- 
sistent with the vague direction in the QLG program. Qf great concern in this re- 
gard is the current CASPQ policy adopted by the Forest Service in 1993 for the en- 
tire Sierra. Neither the "fuelbreak system" nor the group selection harvest tech- 
nique described in the QLG program require compliance with CASPQ, which is a 
scientifically-based strategy designed to protect wildlife and ancient forest while re- 
ducing the risk of wildfire. In addition, the bill would override other provisions in 
existing plans that protect wildlife, visual quality, and riparian areas. Also, the 1993 
QLG agreement, which is incorporated into HR 858 by reference, specifically states 
that the QLG program "will expand the existing landbase available for timber pro- 
duction beyond that currently 'zoned’ for production." Yet, HR 858 fails to establish 
a public process to accomplish this reallocation of the landbase, which is a corner- 
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stone of the National Forest Management Act. Any alternative forest management 
plan must comply with existing laws and regulations, including CASPO. All fogging 
should take place on the existing timber base. 

3. The bill would mandate implementation of an experimental and ill-defined 
management approach over a vast area of public land and for an excessive time pe- 
riod. Neither the "fuelbreak system" nor group selection techniques are defined in 
the bill, nor has the "fuelbreak system" been implemented extensively in the Sierra. 
A QLG paper on fuelbreaks (the 1993 QLG agreement was silent on fuels issues), 
"pLG Fuelbreak Strategy," acknowledged that issues like "wildlife or riparian cor- 
ridors," "prescriptions or guidelines for the design of fuelbreak projects," and "cri- 
teria for decisions on which kinds of fuelbreak should have priority," all need to be 
addressed, and states that "[u]ntil these questions, among others are adequately ad- 
dressed at [the] landscape scale, fuelbreak implementation, no matter how well con- 
ceived and planned at the project level, will be overly vulnerable to professional and 
legal challenge." Yet the bill fails to address any of these issues or to establish a 
public process for doing so. Requiring implementation of these untested and ill-de- 
fined approaches on millions of acres of public lands for a minimum of five years 
(and possibly longer), regardless of the outcome of the pending Cal Owl regional 
planning process, could result in significant environmental harm and is highly inap- 
propriate. In addition, although the bill mandates reporting on the project's "bene- 
fits," it fails to require reporting on its environmental and economic costs or on the 
overall effectiveness of the project in reducing fire risks. 

We recommend that the program's management approach be defined more clearly 
and the overall scale of the project be reduced significantly. For example, we would 
support implementation of a carefully-designed research project testing the applica- 
tion of the new approach on one ranger district with appropriate limitations on acre- 
age, timber volume, and timing. 

4. The bill contains a loophole that would eliminate protection for sensitive areas. 
The major environmental benefit of the QLG proposal is that it would provide in- 
terim protection from logging for selected roadless areas, spotted owl habitat areas, 
and protect activity centers. Flowever the bill provides a loophole that would allow 
the Secretary to designate these areas for logging whenever there are "catastrophic 
disturbances from wildfires, insect infestations, disease, drought or other natural 
causes." (The bill does not define "catastrophic. ") Because these are all natural 
process in forest ecosystems, this provision could be misinterpreted by the Forest 
Service to apply to almost any acre of the national forest. This is a major loophole, 
and history strongly suggests that the Forest Service will exploit this exception to 
deprive critical areas of interim protection while undermining the environmental 
benefits of the original QLG agreement. The "catastrophic event area" exception is 
unacceptable and should be eliminated. 

5. The bill circumvents the NEPA and land management processes. Although sec- 
tion 2(i) requires the Forest Service to initiate a land management plan amendment 
process in compliance with NEPA, it mandates implementation of the QLG program 
without regard to the results of the process. In effect, the pilot project will be imple- 
mented for a minimum of five years, even if the NEPA process mandated by the 
bill reveals that the project will produce unforeseen and/or significant adverse envi- 
ronmental impacts. Moreover, the bill fails to establish a deadline by which the plan 
amendment process must be completed, so that the pilot project may be imple- 
mented indefinitely without NEPA review. 

6. FIR 858 would preempt the Cal Owl process: The Forest Service is currently 
engaged in a comprehensive regional planning process for the entire Sierra Nevada 
including the public lands incorporated into FIR 858, in accordance with the require- 
ments of NEPA and NFMA. If enacted into federal law, the QLG alternative forest 
management plan would override any future administrative decision made through 
the Cal Owl process. Should the Committee proceed, FIR 858 should incorporate lan- 
guage that would require amendment of the OLG program to conform to the subse- 
quent Cal Owl policy. 

7. The fiscal impact is unknown: No cost estimate of the program mandated by 
the bill has been completed. Given the agency's difficulty in attracting bids in recent 
months, chances are good that much of the logging mandated by FIR 858 would re- 
sult in a financial loss to the taxpayers. In addition, without an additional line item 
appropriation, funding for the OLG program would need to come from existing pro- 
grams in the Forest Service budget. As with the level of logging, the public has the 
right to know and Congress has the obligation to understand the fiscal implications 
of FIR 858 or any other legislation before it is enacted. 

The bill has several other problems. The reference in section 2(f) to other "mul- 
tiple use activities is vague, and could be interpreted to allow widespread logging 
within the project area, in addition to the management activities mandated by the 
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bill. HR 858 should clearly state that the management program required by the 
QLG proposal would constitute the entire timber program for those forests. 

Section 2(e), by requiring use of the most "cost-effective" approach, will encourage 
the Forest Service to log the largest trees (which provide the greatest revenues), 
rather than using more environmentally-sound approaches such as thinning and 
prescribed burning. 

Section 2(g) allows the Secretary to use all funds allocated to the affected national 
forests to implement the QLG program, including by implication, funds allocated for 
wildlife, wilderness, recreation, prescribed burning and any other forest program. 
Thus, critical work in these important areas could effectively be underfunded or 
even entirely unfunded. 

Because of the magnitude of these problems, TWS and the other organizations 
listed above must oppose HR 858. The environmental and economic costs are un- 
known yet potentially quite significant. If enacted, the program mandated by the 
bill could cause serious environmental damage to a vast area of public land. In this 
instance, the collaborative process has failed to produce a public consensus because 
the views of the full range of stakeholders have not been adequately represented 
at the library table. Moreover, legislation is unnecessary to accomplish the common 
objectives of the QLG and the broader public. We are willing to work with the QLG, 
the Forest Service, and this Committee to develop forest management policy that 
provides adequate protection for our public lands and draws broad-based public sup- 
port. HR 858 does not meet that test. 

Thank you again for the invitation to testify today. I would be happy to answer 
any questions you might have. 


F ebruary 26, 1997 

Senator Barbara Boxer 

Senator Dianne Feinstein 

United States Senate 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

re: Quincy Library Group Legislation 

Dear Senator Boxer and Senator Feinstein: 

Our organizations have been involved with forest management in California for 
many years at the local, state, and national levels. We are writing today to express 
our concerns about the legislation being promoted by the Quincy Library Group and 
Representative Herger. Despite the efforts of some of us to work with members of 
the Quincy Library Group (QLG) to resolve our differences, we must oppose the Feb- 
ruary 7 draft of the bill, which is the last version we have seen. Qverall, the legisla- 
tion is vague and creates great uncertainty about what would actually happen on 
a vast, two million acre tract of public land. If implemented, the program could 
cause serious environmental damage and establish a bad precedent for legislating 
public land management. Some of the most problematic provisions of the bill are 
discussed below. 

1. The bill would increase logging dramatically on the affected forests. Current 
logging levels on these national forests are as great or greater as on any others in 
California. Last year, these forests accounted for almost 50 percent of all public land 
logging in the Sierra Nevada. The bill will require an enormous increase in logging 
that could cause significant environmental damage and could easily exceed the level 
estimated to be sustainable under the existing CASPQ policy. 

The program would fail to comply with existing environmental protections. The 
bill would effectively override any restrictions in existing forest plans that are incon- 
sistent with the vague direction in the QLG program. Qf great concern in this re- 
gard is the current CASPQ policy adopted by the Forest Service in 1993 for the en- 
tire Sierra. Neither the "fuelbreak system" nor the group selection harvest tech- 
nique described in the QLG program require compliance with CASPQ, which is a 
scientifically-based strategy designed to protect wildlife and ancient forest while re- 
ducing the risk of wildfire. In addition, the bill would override other provisions in 
existing plans that protect wildlife, visual quality, and riparian areas, and allow for 
the reallocation of lands without adherence to the process required by the National 
Forest Management Act. Any alternative forest management plan must comply with 
existing laws, regulations, and protections. 

3. The bill would mandate an experimental and ill-defined management approach 
over a vast area of public land and for an excessive time period. Neither the 
"fuelbreak system" nor group selection techniques are defined in the bill, nor has 
the "fuelbreak system" been implemented extensively in the Sierra. In addition, the 
bill fails to establish a public process for determining how and where these manage- 
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merit approaches will be implemented. A smaller scale experimental program de- 
signed to scientifically test these methods is essential before they are applied on a 
scale as broad as the QLG proposal. 

4. The bill contains a loophole that would eliminate protection for sensitive areas. 
The bill would allow areas protected under the QLG agreement of 1993 and areas 
recommended for wilderness protection by the forest plan, to be logged after being 
designated as a "catastrophic event area." This loophole effectively eliminates the 
major environmental benefit of the QLG proposal. 

5. The bill circumvents the NEPA and land management processes. The bill re- 
quires the Forest Service to conduct the experimental QLG program without anal- 
ysis consistent with the National Environmental Policy Act on the possible impacts 
on wildlife, riparian areas, and the forest matrix. 

The bill has several other problems. For example, it does not take into account 
the recent information in the report of the Sierra Nevada Ecosystem Project that 
depicts on maps areas of ancient forest and key watersheds that it recommends for 
protection. The bill allows any funds allocated to the forests to be used for the QLG 
logging program potentially at the expense of the recreation, wildlife and fish, wil- 
derness, controlled burning, and all other Forest Service programs. 

Because of the magnitude of its problems, our organizations must oppose the QLG 
bill as currently drafted. If enacted, the program mandated by the bill could cause 
serious environmental damage to a vast area of public land. In this instance, the 
collaborative process has failed because the full range of stakeholders are not rep- 
resented at the table. We urge you to oppose the bill in its existing form. We are 
interested in working with you and your staff to develop forest management policy 
that provides adequate protection for our public lands and draws broad-based public 
support. We would welcome your response through Louis Blumberg, The Wilderness 
Society, P.O.; Box 29241, San Francisco, 94129-0241. 

Sincerely 

Louis Blumberg 
The Wilderness Society 
San Francisco 

David E del son 

Natural Resources Defense Council 
San Francisco 

J ohn Buckley 

Central Sierra Environmental 
Resource Center, Sonora 

Dan Utt 

T ule River Conservancy 
Poderville 

Dick Kunstman 
YosemiteArea Audubon 
Mariposa 

Barbara Boyle 
Sierra Club 
Sacramento 

Ryan Flenson 

California Wilderness Coalition 
Davis 

Neil Dion 
J ohn Preschutti 
Plumas Forest Project 
Blairsden, Plumas County 

Steve Evans 
F riends of the River 
Sacramento 

Sally Miller 
F riends of the I nyo 
LeeVining, Mono County 



Larry Glass 

South Fork Mountain Defense 
Eureka 
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Craig Thomas 

F riends Aware of Wildlife Needs 
Georgetown 

Cecilia Lanman 

Environmental Protection Information 
Center, Garberville 

Brett Matzke 
Cal T rout 
Camp Nelson 

Felice Pace 

Klamath Forest Alliance 
Etna 

Tim McKay 

Northcoast Environmental Centa 
Areata 

David Drell 

Will its Environmental Center 
Willits 

Betty and Gary Ball 

Mendocino Environmental Center 

Mendocino 

J oseph and Susan Bower 
Citizens for Better Forestry 
Flayfork 


Statement of J ames R. Lyons, Under Secretary, Natural Resources and 

Envi ronment 

Madam Chairman and members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to offer our views on FI .R. 858, the "Quincy Library 
Group Forest Recovery and Economic Stability Act of 1997." I am accompanied 
today by R^ional Forester Lynn Sprague, and Supervisors Mark Madrid of the 
Plumas National Forest and Kent Connaughton of the Lassen National Forest. 

The Department of Agriculture supports the goals of FI.R. 858. We applaud the 
work of the Quincy Library Group (QLG) and its willingness to enter into a con- 
structive dialogue to make the bill workable. We are close to that goal. J ust last 
week. Forest Service officals from the Plumas National Forest, representatives from 
QLG, and a representative of Congressman Flerger sat down to discuss the bill. The 
discussion was constructive and substantial progress was made. Flowever, more 
time is needed to fully consider all of the issues raised by the bill before the Admin- 
istration can fully endorse it. 

M anagement of the National Forests 

The world is much more complex today than it was even 20 years ago. And no- 
where is that complexity more evident than in the management of our national for- 
ests. I don’t need to belabor the challenges we continue to face in satisfying com- 
peting demands that are placed on this resource. Yet, the prescription for manage- 
ment of these forests was laid down 90 years ago by the first Chief of the Forest 
Service, Gifford Pinchot. I would like to quote Pinchot because his views are directly 
relevant to the issues we are addressing today. Pinchot believed that the key prin- 
ciple in using national forests was management by the people. Fie said: 

National forests are made for and owned by the people. They should also be man- 
aged by the people. They are made, not to give the officers in charge of them a 
chance to work out theories, but to give the people who use them, and those who 
are affected by their use, a chance to work out their own best profit. This means 
that if National Forests are going to accomplish anything worth while the people 
must know all about them and must take a very active part in their management. 
The officers are paid by the people to act as their agents and to see that all the 
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resources of the Forests are used in the best interest of everyone concerned. What 
the peopie as a whoie want wiii be done. To do it it is necessary that the peopie 
carefuiiy consider and piainiy state just what they want and then take a very active 
part in seeing that they get it. 

There are many great interests on the Nationai Forests which sometimes confiict 
a iittie. They must aii be made to fit into one another so that the machine runs 
smoothiy as a whoie. It is often necessary for one man to give way a iittie here, 
another a iittie there. But by giving way a iittie at present they both profit by it 
a great deai in the end.... 

In these few words, Pinchot captured the essence of the Quincy Library Group 
and why Secretary Giickman and this Administration believe that QLG is worthy 
of continued support. 

The QLG, was formed in 1993 by a three-county aiiiance of eiected officiais, tim- 
ber industry, workers, union representatives, iocai environmentaiists and citizens. 
The QLG has coliaborated to resoive iongstanding controversies over the manage- 
ment of pubiic forest iands on the Piumas, Larsen, and the Sierraviiie Ranger Dis- 
trict of the Tahoe Nationai Forest. They have deveioped an agreed upon pian that 
addresses various aspects of forest management inciuding timber saivage saies, fire 
hazard reduction, watershed and riparian area restoration, monitoring and forest 
pianning. Most importantiy, they have foiiowed Pinchot's dictum that compromise 
is needed to fit the pieces into a unified whoie crafting a program that is generaiiy 
acceptabie to aii. In recognition of the importance of this effort. Secretary Giickman 
has prioritized funding for these three forests to support forest activities consistent 
with the QLG proposai and forest pian standards and guides. 

TheCondition in the Northern Sierra Ne/ada Range 

Before turning to the specifics of FI .R. 858, I would like to review briefly the find- 
ings of the Sierra Nevada Ecosystem Project (SNEP). SNEP was a team of inde- 
pendent scientists tasked by Congress with preparing a scientific review of the en- 
tire Sierra Nevada ecosystem. Their final report was transmitted to Congress in 
J une, 1996. 

This team of eminent scientists found that the Sierra Nevada range has become 
highly susceptible to catastrophic wildfire. This situation reflects the virtual exclu- 
sion of low- to moderate-severity fire that has affected the structure and composition 
of most Sierra Nevada vegetation. The resulting forests can be characterized as hav- 
ing denser stands, primarily in small and medium size classes of shade-tolerant and 
fire-sensitive tree species. Fuels have become more continuous from the ground 
through the upper canopy. Selective cutting of large overstory trees when combined 
with the relatively moist and warm climate of the 20th Century appears to have 
reinforced this trend by producing conditions favorable to the establishment of tree 
seedlings and other plant species. When coupled with the exclusion of fire, most 
stands in the Sierra Nevada range have experienced increased mortality from the 
cumulative effects of competition, drought, insects, disease and, in some cases, ambi- 
ent ozone air pollution. This has created conditions favorable to intense and severe 
fires that are more damaging to the ecosystem, are more expensive to suppress, and 
pose a greater threat to life and property. 

The SNEP report describes a number of approaches to reduce the susceptibility 
of the the Sierran range to catastrophic fire. These include substantially reducing 
the potential for large high-severity wildfires in both wildlands and the wildland/ 
urban intermix, and restoring historic ecosystem functions of frequent low- and 
moderate-severity fire. This can be accomplished by establishing defensible fuel pro- 
file zones characterized by relatively large trees with considerable diversity in ages, 
sizes, and distributions of trees. The key feature would be the general openness and 
discontinuity of crown fuels; both horizontally and vertically. Once these zones have 
been established, a program of prescribed fire could then be introduced restoring the 
historic fire regime. 

Contents of OLG Proposal 

The Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery and Economic Stability Act of 1997 
would direct the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct a pilot project on designated 
lands of three National Forests— the Plumas, Lassen and portions of the Tahoe Na- 
tional Forests. The purpose of the pilot project is to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of the resource management activities directed in the bill. These activities are: (1) 
construction of a strategic system of defensible fuel breaks on not less than 40,000 
but not more than 60,000 acres per year; and (2) implementation on an acreage 
rather than volume basis, of uneven-aged forest management prescriptions utilizing 
individual tree selections and group selections to achieve a desired future condition 
of an all-age, multi-story, fire resistant forest. 
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The pilot project would terminate on the later of the following: 5 years after date 
of enactment of this bill or when the land resource management plans for the three 
forests have been revised or amended as appropriate. 

This proposal, in effect, would implement key aspects of the management regime 
laid out by SNEP. Although much of this bill could be implemented administra- 
tively, we see substantial merit in testing these strategies. We also believe we can 
learn from this pilot and that our work with QLG can serve as a model for other 
communities in addressing local concerns without the necessity of site-specific legis- 
lation. 

Concerns With the Bill 

Upon a first reading of the bill, we recognized a need to clarify its language. We 
were concerned that the bill could be read as exempting pilot project activities from 
the requirements of various environmental laws such as the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act, the National Forest Management Act, and the Clean Air and 
Water Acts. Additionally, we believed the bill should explicitly state that any pilot 
project must also be consistent with guidelines for the management of the California 
Spotted Owl (CASPO). We did not see how this proposal could serve as a true dem- 
onstration if these conditions were not met. We have been assured by representa- 
tives of QLG and Congressman Flerger that this is was their intent. They have 
agreed to language that would make clear that existing laws must be followed along 
with CASPO guidelines. 

We were also concerned that the procedures for designating catastrophic event 
areas were not in compliance with current policy for public notice and comment 
under NEPA regulations. We were assured this was not intended and have reached 
agreement on language to cure this problem. 

Additionally, we believe the pilot program should be subjected to a science-based 
evaluation at the mid-point and conclusion of the program. This evaluation should 
help to determine if the assumptions underlying the program activities are valid. 
We also have remaining concerns with the funding provisions in the bill. In short, 
we already have the authority to allocate funds and, if necessary, reallocate, under 
the guidelines of the Appropriations Committees. We will continue to support the 
QLG effort at the maximum level within the constraints of overall funding re- 
sources. We have proposed several funding areas in the FY 1998 budget that, if en- 
acted, could increase the overall level of resources available for the QLG program 
and similar work in other National Forests with similar fire prone characteristics. 

Specifically, the FY 1998 budget proposes a significant increase in fuels manage- 
ment under our wildland fire management proposal. This proposal would make fuels 
management a significant part of the overall fire management program and would 
balance the resources necessary to achieve long term savings in fire suppression 
costs. We have also proposed increases for timber stand improvement activities and 
forest vegetation management. And finally, we will shortly share with you a legisla- 
tive proposal to crate a new permanent fund, called the "Forest Ecosystem Restora- 
tion and Maintenance Fund". If enacted, this fund would also provide additional re- 
sources for reducing fire hazards and improving the structure and health of timber 
stands. I hope that you will support these proposals, and recognize that without ad- 
ditional resources for the types of activities the QLG bill prescribes, reallocation 
within a fixed overall budget is an inevitable requirement. Such a reallocation can 
have unintended consequences for other resources in our national forests. 

Summary 

During the Forest Conference in April, 1993, President Clinton challenged natural 
resource dependent communities to develop collaborative and locally-based solutions 
to controversies surrounding public land management. The science-based assess- 
ment commissioned by Congress recommended implementing programs that reduce 
the potential for catastrophic fires. The QLG is an exemplary illustration of demo- 
cratic processes at work in achieving these goals. The pilot program has the poten- 
tial to enhance the health and productivity of the affected national forests, to help 
those communities that depend on these forests for their well being and, perhaps 
most importantly, to demonstrate that these forests can be managed in a way that 
satisfies the needs of broad cross-ection of forest users. For these reasons, the Ad- 
ministration in committed to working with the Committee, QLG, and other inter- 
ested parties to move forward with this pilot program. 

This concludes my prepared remarks. My colleagues and I will be pleased to an- 
swer your questions. 
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Statements of Thomas C. Nelson, Director of Timberlands, Sierra Pacific 

I NDUSTRIES 

Good afternoon, Madame Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. My name 
is Tom Neison. I am a forester for Sierra Pacific Industries in Redding, California, 
and am here today as a founding member of the Quincy Library Group (QLG). It 
is our hope that you will help us implement the proposals of this group by sup- 
porting the QLG bill recently introduced by Congressman Merger, HR 858. 

I would like to take this opportunity, for the record, to thank a number of people 
for their invaluable assistance. First, I wish to thank Mr. Merger for his leadership 
in carrying our bill. Next, I would like to thank Secretary of Agriculture Glickman 
and Undersecretary Lyons for their continued support (especially their financial 
support) of the silvicultural prescriptions described in the Quincy Library Group's 
Agreement of 1993, which has been accurately translated into HR 858. I would also 
like to acknowledge and thank both Senators Feinstein and Boxer for their ongoing 
efforts to i ntroduce a similar bill in the Senate. 

The ideas embodied in HR 858 actually started in November of 1992 when the 
three of us sitting here at this panel met together for the first time. It was a most 
unusual meeting and, between the three of us, we brought to the table a complete 
spectrum of opposing viewpoints on National Forest management issues in Cali- 
fornia. And yet, we soon found that we also shared a number of common view- 
points— we all care deeply about the stability and wellbeing of our communities, our 
forested surroundings, and the legacy we leave to our children and grandchildren. 
Moreover, we all agree that the current management strategies of the US Forest 
Service for this part of California are unacceptable to each of the diverse viewpoints 
we represent— "busi ness as usual" will not meet anyone's needs. 

After several of these initial meetings with just the three of us, we decided to ex- 
pand our discussions and bring in more ideas and participants - we wanted to see 
if others in the community shared our concerns. It soon became apparent that we 
shared with other community members not only a common set of concerns, but a 
common set of remedies. And when I use the term "we" in this case, I do not refer 
to just others within the forest products industry. "We", in the context of the Quincy 
Library Group, means loggers, local environmental leaders, teachers, county govern- 
ment, organized labor, ranchers, road crews, fly fishers, biologists, and even retired 
airline pilots who have developed an interest in fuels management strategies. Given 
this strong community support, we soon developed and agreed upon the QLG Agree- 
ment of 1993. In many respects, this was our response to President Clinton's re- 
quest at the Portland Forestry Conference— to "insist on collaboration, not con- 
frontation". 

A central issue that binds us together is befitting our appearance today before 
this Subcommittee. That overarching issue is our concern for the health of the Na- 
tional Forests which surround our communities. We are deeply concerned with the 
very real and very ominous risk for catastrophic wildfires within these forests. To 
demonstrate this. I'd like to call your attention to a position paper the Quincy Li- 
brary Group put out some time ago, which is attached to your copies of my testi- 
mony. In this paper, we have tried to show that the present explosive situation— 
the potential for significant, catastrophic wildfires— is getting worse, not better. At 
the current pace (without implementation of the QLG bill) it will take these forests 
180 years before they even b^in to reverse this trend. 

The Quincy Library Group has designed a comprehensive strategy to combat the 
rising risk of catastrophic wildfires— that strategy is included in the actions author- 
ized in HR 858. The prime objective of our initial strategy is to isolate individual 
watersheds (8-12 thousand acres each) with "shaded fuel breaks". These fuel breaks 
would be designed as quarter-mile swaths that are thinned along ridgetops and 
major roads. They are not the bare? ground fuelbreaks commonly associated with 
powerlines and gas lines. Qur intent is not to stop major fires as they hit these 
fuelbreaks, but to force the fire down out of the crowns of the trees so that fire- 
fighters have a better chance to control it. Put another way, our goal is not to stop 
the occurrence of wildfires (that's not realistic in the lightning-prone Western states) 
but to hold them to 10 thousand acres, not 150 thousand. 

Even using our strategy, it will take the US Forest Service 20 to 30 years to com- 
pletely reverse the current wildfire risk trends, but the existing risks can be signifi- 
cantly reduced after five years with implementation of HR 858. While we under- 
stand that several urban-based environmental groups have criticized our proposals 
as being "too large" in scope for their liking, those of us who live next door to these 
fuel-laden forests cannot accept a slower pace and higher risks. The enormity of this 
problem, and the severity of its consequences, demands an immediate and com- 
prehensive plan. We have looked at other ideas, including the "status quo", and we 
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believe that the QLG proposal is the best, most effective response possible. In light 
of the forest health conditions throughout the West, we do not see our proposals as 
"too large". 

By now it is probably quite obvious why a forest products company that is deter- 
mined to stay in California might enter into negotiations like those of the Quincy 
Library Group. Implementation of HR 858 would mean five years of economic cer- 
tainty as merchantable materials are removed on 50 thousand acres of National 
Forest land each year to stay on track with the QLG fuelbreak objectives. From the 
standpoint of a privately held, family-run business in California (with 12 sawmills 
and 3000-F employees) it is this type of certainty which encourages investments in 
rural communities. It is distinctly different from the existing policies for manage- 
ment of the National Forests in the West, whereby investment decisions must be 
based on expected outputs that change weekly, sometimes daily, and rarely change 
for the better. 

The QLG proposals embodied in HR 858 have received a certain amount of criti- 
cism recently, most notably from national preservation groups. I would urge you to 
study these criticisms in light of the growing fear these urban- based groups seem 
to have toward coalitions which include their locally-based affiliates. We welcome 
the support of any and all of these nationally-based groups in our pursuit to pass 
HR 858. To that end, I should point out that we have suggested numerous changes 
to the original language of the Quincy Library Group bill already. These changes 
were made prior to the formal introduction of HR 858 by Congressman Herger and 
all the other sponsors, and were at the request of national, urban-based environ- 
mental groups as well as representatives of the US Forest Service. 

We have tried to accomodate these groups, and will continue to work with anyone 
dedicated to the implementation of our proposals. But we cannot agree to changes 
that would jeopardize the original intent and integrity of our 1993 agreement, and 
we hope that you will be cognizant of this as HR 858 goes through mark-up, amend- 
ment proposals, and hearings. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity. I urge your support of this bill, so that 
we might begin the long, uphill road to restoration of forest health within the 
boundaries of the Quincy Library Group. We are eager to begin. 


FUELS MANAGEMENT FQR FIRE PRQTECTIQN 

QUINCY LIBRARY GRQUP PQSITIQN PAPER 

'The fire regime has changed from frequent, low intensity fires to infrequent, high 
intensity stand replacement fires" {CASPO I nterim Guidelines, U. S. Forest Service, 
1993) 

"Extreme fire behavior and resistance to control will be the norm, rather than the 
excqot/cn." (Regional Forester, U. S. Forest Service R-5, J uly 1992) 

BACKGRQUND 

Decades of aggressive fire suppression and other recent activities have changes 
fire regime of the forests in the northern Sierras. Fire history studies in the Sierras 
show that the frequency of relatively low intensity fires ranged from 5 to 30 years 
in the mixes conifer and easts! de pine forests. 

For example, consider the effect on approximately 935,000 acres in the Plumas 
National Forest. If you assume an average pre-European settlement fire frequency 
of 20 years, it implies that 47,000 acres would have burned each year. In contrast, 
dunag a recent 20-year period 4,100 acres per year were actually burned on the 
Plumas 

Until recently this 90% reduction of acreage burned per year was considered a 
measure of great success for the fire suppression policy. Unfortunately, we are now 
being awakened to some hard facts: 

•The pre-European settlement fires were of low average intensity, while recent 
fires burn at very much higher and increasing average intensity. 

•High intensity translates to high costs for initial attack, higher costs for sus- 
tained attack on more numerous and larger escaped fires, and very high costs for 
loss of tangible and intangible assets in the forest and communities. 

•The long-term effect of fire suppression is an accumulation of fuels and the 
growth of too many understory trees of a species that is not fire adapted for long- 
term health in that location given climatic variability. These fuels and fire ladders 
are certain to support increasing numbers of large fires and certain to result in ca- 
tastrophe unless thefuel is reduced and the understory is thinned. 

FIRE CQSTS 
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The Forest Service fire suppression program is paid for in two main categories: 
Fire Protection (FP) and Fire Fighting (FF). FP funds are for the basic costs of 
equipment and personnel, while FF funds support the emergency expenses of actu- 
ally fighting a fire. Recent FF expenditures on the Plumas Forest have ranged from 
$0.5 to $9 million per year (Figure 1). 

WILDFIRE SUPPRESSION PROGRAM COSTS PLUMAS NATIONAL FOREST 
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Figure 1. Plumas National Forest wildfire suppression program costs. 

The occasional spike in the graph cawed by one or two large fires that occur every 
few years is even more significant than average yearly costs on a single Forest like 
the Plumas. (Table 1) These spikes in the cost line are the equivalent in FF terms 
to the Regional Forest's statement, "Extreme fire behavior and resistance to control 
will be the norm rather than the exception." 

Table 1. Summary of costs associated with recent Plumas National Forest 
wildfi res. 


Fire 

Year 

Size 

(acres) 

Suppression 

Cos*s 

RehibiliUtion/ 

Reforestation 

Costs 

Total Costs 

Cost/acrc 

Layman 

1989 

4,800 

4,599,520 

53,453,597 

58,053,117 

51,678 

Rack 

1989 

580 

915.754 

52,000,000 

52,915.74 

55,027 

Greenhorn 

1990 

386 

739,459 

5125,000 

5864.459 

52,239 

Walker 

1990 

1,100 

831.404 

5150,000 

5981,404 

5892 






Average 

52,459 


Another factor that contributes to the rising trend in total fire costs is the move- 
ment of more and more people into the Sierras. Inevitably more people mean more 
sources of ignition, greater loss of assets and risk to life when a fire escapes control, 
and the necessity for diversion of fire-fighting resources from the forest to the urban 
interface when catastrophe threatens. The actual cost of wildfire goes well above 
and rises steeper than the Forest Service shows in its FP and FF accounts. 

Unless the trend toward larger and more intense fires is turned around, it is inev- 
itable that a conflagration of multiple out-of-control fires will overwhelm any fire 
fighting capability that we can afford or are likely to provide. Damage in that fire 
will be on a scale such that neither the forest ecosystem nor the communities that 
depend on it will be likely to recover during a single lifetime. 

FUELS MANAGEMENT 

The Forest Service now acknowledges that its focus on fire suppression has led 
to three specific hazards: 

1. The accumulation of a large fuel overload on the ground. 

2. Crowding of small trees in the understory, creating a fire ladder that carries 
ground fire into the crowns of large trees, thus converting ordinary fires into stand- 
destroying fires. 

3. Invasion of the understory by excessive numbers of shade-tolerant trees (prin- 
cipally white fir), which dominate the competition for nutrients and soil moisture. 
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thereby adding the mortality of large trees to the fuel load and making the 
overstory trees even less ableto survive crown fires. 

These hazards can be reduced only by reducing the load of dead and dying fuel 
and by thinning the understory. Unfortunately, to date the Forest Service program 
for fuels reduction in these forests has been only a token effort at best. For example, 
since 1982 the Plumas National Forest has treated about 600 to 900 acres per year 
under its "natural fuels" program as part of fire protection, and another 4,500 acres 
per year under the "brush disposal" program associated with timber harvest. At that 
rate it would take about 180 years to work through the whole forest. 

But given that fact, how can the fuel load ever be reduced and the unterstory 
thinned at a rate which will significantly change our current inevitable course to- 
ward catastrophe? 

The simple answer is that we have no other choice. It isn't a question of whether, 
but of how, where, and when to begin the Fuel treatments. Do we start to work on 
this pre-catastrophe or post-catastrophe? 

A more realistic answer is we know the job can be done because in many pervious 
years the amount of material that needs to be removed actually has been removed. 
The main difference is this: In previous years most of the material removed was in 
logs from the largest trees, leaving behind most of the logging slash to add to the 
fuel load, while in future years, say for the next 30 or so, most of the material must 
be removed as small logs from understory trees, and biomass, thus reducing the fuel 
load, not adding to it. 

A thirty-year fuels program is not a very attractive proposition: it is not adequate 
given the "catastrophic" threat and it is not realistic to count on sustaining public 
or political interest in a "crash" program of that length. Fortunately, Quincy Library 
Group (QLG) can offer a considerable improvement on the bare-bones 30-year pro- 
gram. 

The QLG proposes that all sales should laid out in patterns that are fully in- 
tended with natural fuels treatments in a strategic fire protection plan. 

STRATEGY 

IThe QLG strategic fire protection plan has three requirements: 

1. Four years of very high priority. 

2. During those four years, natural fuels treatments and sales of thinnings, sal- 
vage, and biomass should be done in strips of approximately quarter-mile width ac- 
cording to a prescription that makes these steps defensible fire lines, meets the in- 
tent of CASPO (California Spotted Owl) guidelines, and does the least possible dam- 
age to other ecosystem values. 

3. The acreage treated each year should be at least 1/32 of the total forest. 

In practice the strips (similar in concept to shaded fuel breaks) should follow ridge 
lines, valley bottoms, and convenient roads in a pattern that would isolate all major 
watersheds (average size of 10 to 12 thousand acres) within the four years. 

The intent of the CASPO guidelines would be met because they are based on the 
concept that intense wildfire is a major short-term threat to owls (and by implica- 
tion to other wildlife and ecosystem values). Under the QLG strategy there is max- 
imum protection with mi mi mum disturbance to owls or other ecosystem components 
because: (1) almost all of the treated strips would be along existing roadways, (2) 
lower density of snags and large down woody debris within the strips could be com- 
pensated for by leaving more of those materials farther off roads during subsequent 
treatments in those areas, and (3) the included roadways would permit efficient re- 
moval of the materials with minimal disturbance. 

After four years, with a network of fundamental protection in place, a somewhat 
different long-term strategy would be phased in: you could continue to use strips 
to divide large areas or areas with high value and/or great fire risk, but most of 
the remaining forest would be treated more efficiently in areas, not strips. I n either 
case, fuels treatment should continue at the rate of at least 1/32 ofthe forest area 
each year. 

CONCLUSIONS 

What we have lait out are three possible courses: 

1. Do nothing different, just wait for "the big one". 

2. I ncrease fuels work, but follow conventional practice that limits strategic place- 
ment of fuel breaks to what you can accomplish under the "natural fuels" budgets, 
and confines other fuel removal to sales areas designated in the conventional man- 
ner. This would eventually get the job done, but in scattered units that for many 
years would protect very little area except the actual acres treated. 

3. Increase fuels work, and do both "natural fuels" treatment and timber sales in 
patterns and under prescriptions that support the QLG Strategic Fire Protection 
Plan. That is, the sales would be based on understory thinning and biomass removal 
in a network of strips. This will more quickly reduce the risk of catastrophic wild- 
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fire, and at the same time make suppression efforts against the remaining fires 
more effective and iess costiy. 

The differences among these three cases can be iiiustrated by three iines on a 
graph of cost trends over time (Figure 2). 



Figure 2. Relative cost for three fuels treatment strategies. 

In Figure 2, relative costs are scaled to reflect an assumption that the FP cost 
remains constant for the whole period. 

Curve ffl. shows no change of strategy. Fire suppression costs, and the loss of for- 
est and non-forest resources continues to rise. The only likely break would be a huge 
spike when "the big one" occurs, followed perhaps by subsidence to a level that 
would support fire protection for a moonscape forest. 

Curve 4B. represents the shape to be expected if F uel T reatment (FT) work is done 
in a way that follows historic precedent. It would initially cost money that cannot 
be saved by immediate reduction of other fire protection costs and fire losses. Even- 
tually, however, these costs and losses would be reduced far enough that total cost 
would fall below the "no treatment" projection, and from then on a continuing re- 
turn on investment would be achieved. Until most of the forest had been treated, 
there would not necessarily be many connections among treated areas, so for at 
least the first half of the period any reduction in FF or Loss costs would be gradual, 
and there would be only gradual reduction in the risk of catastrophe. 

Curve 4fi is the shape we believe the pLG strategy would produce. Again you 
have to add Fuel Treatment (FT) costs at first, but a network of treated strips would 
reduce the average size of large fires and facilitate the fighting of smaller fires, so 
the reduction of fire costs and fire losses would be earlier and steeper, with a 
quicker crossover to profit on the investment, and much earlier and more significant 
reduction in the risk of catastrophe. 

BOTTOM LINE 

There is a strong temptation to avoid the initial cost of fuels reduction and under- 
story thinning, because it is not easy to show that a particular catastrophic fire 
could actually be avoided. On the other hand, we can't escape the certainty that our 
current course leads inevitably to catastrophic fire. 

It's a classic case of "Penny Wise Pound Foolish". We can easily look thrifty in 
the short run by avoiding the "penny" of immediate cost to implement the QLG 
strategy. But that won't look so wise when a catastrophe hits that could otherwise 
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have been avoided or made smaller by spending those early pennies on fuel reduc- 
tion. At that point it will look foolish indeed to be spending many "pounds" on futile 
efforts to suppress the conflagration. 


Statement of Bill Coates, Plumas County Supervisor; Past President of the 

Rural Counties of California; the County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia; and the 16 Western States Supervisors and County Commissioners 

Association within the National Association of Counties 

Dear Members of the Committee: 

My statement can be encapsulated within three statements: We attended. We lis- 
tened. We attempted to do. 

We attended President Clinton's Northwest Forest Summit Conference in Port- 
land at his invitation. 

We listened when he told us to get out of the courtrooms and into the meeting 
rooms to work out our differences locally. We listened when we were told that if 
we would just get on the same songsheet, (the environmental community and the 
logging community) that the USFS could act on our plan. 

We came back from Portland and attempted to follow President Clinton's request. 
We asked questions, studied, argued, studied, debated, and finally agreed. We used 
the environmentalist's ideas about land base and silvicultural methods, for which 
they had action brought against the USFS to force implementation. We mixed in 
the forestry methods of the Collins Pine Company, where we had 80 years of solid 
"on the ground" proof of forest health results. We asked for the best science avail- 
able and put it in the plan. We walked away from salvage logging where it broke 
our agreement. We opened up our meetings to all and asked for a solid impartial 
monitoring plan. We adopted SAT guidelines for riparian areas, folded in a stream 
restoration element that is drawing acclaim visitors from around the world, and 
helped design the DFP2 system called for in SNEP to reduce the loss of species, old 
growth areas, and habitat to increasing frequent catastrophic wildfire events. This 
litany could go on. 

We feel like we have come to Congress and to the President with an incredible 
gift. Instead of gold bars, it is an agreement. It is what was asked of us. 

The rest is up to you. Will you hesitate, study, endlessly temporize and debate? 
Or will you seize the opportunity this gift affords you, and act decisively to begin 
returning our forests to healthy conditions, with stable communities and a broad na- 
tional public support as a very desirable by-product? 

In addition to answering our declining forest health condition, as outlined in the 
Sierra Nevada Ecosystem Project, there is another important condition at risk here. 
It is the condition of the decision making process. 

If this local grassroots effort at solving problems isn't acted upon, after having 
been requested at the highest level, then what other collaborative effort will want 
to proceed? Other groups will know of our 750 meetings, the loss of family time and 
personal expense, the agony of bureaucratic process and the ecstasy of fire and fuel 
and stream restoration and monitoring and better recreation and cleaner air and 
more water production and healthier animal and plant populations al most— al most 
coming together. Our advice would have to be, "Don't even start." 

Finally, I'd like to thank this committee with your patience for our bipartisan na- 
ture. As you know we aren't liberal or conservative. Democrat or Republican, but 
rather a mixture of all. Our process is exactly what is described in every political 
campaign for federal and state office, and then not too often seen again "on the 
streets." I would especially like to thank Congressmen Flerger, and Fazio, Senator's 
Feinstein and Boxer, Secretary of Agriculture Glickman, Deputy Secretary of Agri- 
culture Rominger, and Under Secretary for Natural Resources and Environment 
Lyons for their support. Their encouragement at key points in time when we have 
tired, was crucial. 

Thank you. 
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105th CONGRESS WJ WJ O Ef O 

1ST Session O. |\. ODO 

To direct the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct a pilot project on designated 
lands within Plumas, Lassen, and Tahoe National Forests in the State 
of California to demonstrate the effectiveness of the resource manage- 
ment activities proposed by the Quincy Library Group and to amend 
current land and resource management plans for these national forests 
to consider the incorporation of these resource management activities. 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

February 27, 1997 

Mr. HERGER (for himself, Mr. Fazio of California, Mr. Smith of Oregon, 
and Mr. FaLEOMAVAEGa) introduced the following bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Resources, and in addition to the Committee 
on Agriculture, for a period to be subsequently determined by the Speak- 
er, in each ease for consideration of such provisions as fall within the ju- 
risdiction of the committee concerned 


A BILL 

To direct the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct a pilot 
project on designated lands within Plumas, Lassen, and 
Tahoe National Forests in the State of California to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of the resource manage- 
ment activities proposed by the Quincy Library Group 
and to amend current land and resource management 
plans for these national forests to consider the incorpora- 
tion of these resource management activities. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
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2 

1 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

2 This Act may be cited as the “Quincy Library Group 

3 Forest Recovery and Economic Stability Act of 1997”. 

4 SEC. 2. PILOT PROJECT FOR PLUMAS, LASSEN, AND TAHOE 

5 NATIONAL FORESTS TO IMPLEMENT QUINCY 

6 LIBRARY GROUP PROPOSAL. 

7 (a) Definition. — For purposes of this section, the 

8 term “Quincy Library Group Proposal of 1993” means 

9 the agreement reached in 1993 by a coalition of represent- 

10 atives of the timber industry, environmental organizations, 

11 citizens, and local communities that formed in northern 

12 California to develop a resource management program for 

13 Federal lands in the Sierra Nevada. 

14 (b) Pilot Project Required. — 

15 (1) Implementation and purpose. — The 

16 Secretary of Agriculture, acting through the Forest 

17 Service, shall conduct a pilot project on the Federal 

18 lands described in paragraph (2) to implement and 

19 demonstrate the effectiveness of the resource man- 

20 agement activities described in subsection (d), as 

21 recommended in the Quincy Libraiy Group Proposal 

22 of 1993. 

23 (2) Pilot project area. — The Secretaiy shall 

24 conduct the pilot project on the Federal lands within 

25 Plumas National Forest, Lassen National Forest, 
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1 and the Sierraville Ranger District of Tahoe Na- 

2 tional Forest in the State of California designated as 

3 “Available for Group Selection” on the map entitled 

4 “Quincy Libraiy Group Community Stability Pro- 

5 posal”, dated June 1993. The map shall be on file 

6 and available for inspection in the appropriate of- 

7 fices of the Forest Service. 

8 (c) Exclusion op Certain Lands; Exception. — 

9 (1) Exclusion. — Except as provided in para- 

10 graph (2), all spotted owl habitat areas and pro- 

1 1 tected activity centers located within the pilot project 

12 area designated under subsection (b)(2) will be de- 

13 ferred from timber harvesting during the term of the 

14 pilot project. 

15 (2) Exception for designated cata- 

16 STROPHIC EVENT AREAS. — The Secretaiy may des- 

17 ignate an area within the pilot project area that is 

18 otherwise precluded from timber harvesting pursu- 

19 ant to paragraph (1) and subsection (b)(2) as a cat- 

20 astrophic event area in which the resource manage- 

21 ment activities described in subsection (d) may be 

22 applied if the Secretary, upon completion of an envi- 

23 ronmental impact statement, finds that — 

24 (A) the area proposed for designation has 

25 experienced catastrophic disturbances from 
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1 wildfires, insect infestations, disease, drought, 

2 or other natural causes and will suffer further 

3 environmental degradation, such as soil erosion, 

4 stream damage, or habitat loss, in the absence 

5 of the resource management activities; and 

6 (B) implementation of one or more re- 

7 source management activities described in sub- 

8 section (d) in the area proposed for designation 

9 is likely to reduce or prevent continued environ- 

10 mental degradation. 

11 (3) Notice of proposed designation. — I m- 

12 mediately upon publication of the draft environ- 

13 mental impact statement required under paragraph 

14 (2), the Secretary shall publish in the Federal Reg- 

15 ister notice of any prospective decision to designate 

16 a catastrophic event area under such paragraph on 

17 the basis of the environmental impact statement. 

18 The notice shall — 

19 (A) set forth the location of the affected 

20 area; 

21 (B) describe the forest health conditions in 

22 such area; 

23 (C) provide the reasons for proposing to 

24 designate the area as a catastrophic event area; 

25 and 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


5 

(D) contain a brief description of the re- 
source management activity or activities that 
the Secretary proposes to select for the area. 

(4) Public commext.— The Seeretarj^ shall 
provide a 45-day period for the submission of public 
comments regarding a draft environmental impact 
statement prepared under paragraph (2) and any 
prospective decision to designate, on the basis of the 
environmental impact statement, a catastrophic 
event area. The comment period shall begin on the 
date of the publication of the draft environmental 
impact statement or the date notice is published 
under paragraph (3) of the prospeetive decision to 
designate the catastrophic event area, whichever is 
later. During the comment period, the Secretary 
shall hold a hearing on the decision in a community 
near the area proposed for designation. 

(d) Resource Ma.xageme.nt Activities. — During 
the term of the pilot project, the Secretary shall implement 
and carry out the following resource management activi- 
ties on the Federal lands included within the pilot project 
area designated under subsection (b)(2): 
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1 (1) Construction of a strategic system of defen- 

2 sible, shaded fuelbreaks, consistent with Quincy Li- 

3 brary Group Proposal of 1993, on not less than 

4 40,000, but not more than 60,000, acres per year. 

5 (2) Implementation, on an acreage rather than 

6 volume basis, of uneven-aged forest management 

7 prescriptions utilizing individual tree selection and 

8 group selection, as described in the Quincy Library 

9 Group Proposal of 1993, to achieve a desired future 

10 condition of an all-age, multi-stoiy, fire resistant for- 

1 1 est. 

12 (e) Cost-Effectiveness. — In conducting the pilot 

13 project. Secretary shall use the most cost-effective means 

14 available, as determined by the Secretary, to implement 

15 resource management activities described in subsection 

16 (d). 

17 (f) Effect on Multiple Use Activities. — The 

18 Secretary shall not rely on the resource management ac- 

19 tivities described in subsection (d) as a basis for adminis- 

20 trative action limiting other multiple use activities on Ped- 

21 eral lands included within the pilot project area designated 

22 under subsection (b)(2). 

23 (g) Fu.nding. — 

24 (1) Source op funds. — In conducting the 

25 pilot project, the Secretary shall use — 
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(A) those funds specifically provided to the 
Forest Service by the Secretary to begin imple- 
menting resource management activities accord- 
ing to the Quiney Library Group Proposal of 
1993; and 

(B) other funds as are appropriated for 
the administration of Plumas National Forest, 
Lassen National Forest, and the Sierra^^lle 
Ranger District of Tahoe National Forest. 

(2) Prohibition on use of certain 
FUNDS. — The Secretary may not conduct the pilot 
project using funds appropriated for any other unit 
of the National Forest System. 

(3) Flexibility. — During the term of the pilot 
project, the forest supervisors of Plumas National 
Forest, Lassen National Forest, and Tahoe National 
Forest may allocate and use all accounts available 
for the administration of Plumas National Forest, 
Lassen National Forest, and the Sierraville Ranger 
District of Tahoe National Forest to perform the re- 
source management activities described in subsection 
(d). 

(h) Term of Pilot Project. — The Secretary shall 
conduct the pilot project during the period beginning on 
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the date of the enactment of this Act and ending on the 
later of the following: 

(1) The date on which the Secretary completes 
amendment of the land and resource management 
plans for Plumas National Forest, Lassen National 
Forest, and Tahoe National Forest pursuant to sub- 
section (i). 

(2) The date that is five years after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(i) Corresponding Forest Plan Amendments. — 
Commencing on the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall initiate a process to amend the land and 
resource management plans for Plumas National Forest, 
Lassen National Forest, and Tahoe National Forest to, 
where appropriate — 

(1) incorporate the pilot project and area des- 
ignations made by subsection (b) and the resource 
management activities described in subsection (d); 
and 

(2) make other changes warranted by the analy- 
ses conducted in compliance with section 102(2) of 
the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (42 
U.S.C. 4332(2)), section 6 of the Forest and Range- 
land Renewable Resources Planning Act of 1974 (16 
U.S.C. 1604), and other applicable laws. 
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1 (j) Reporting Requirements. — Not later than 

2 January 1 of each year during the term of the pilot 

3 project, the Secretaiy shall submit to Congress a report 

4 on the status of the pilot project. The report shall include 

5 at least the following; 

6 (1) A complete accounting of the use of funds 

7 made available under subsection (g)(1)(A) until such 

8 funds are fully expended. 

9 (2) A complete accounting of the use of funds 

10 and accounts made available under subsection (g)(1) 

11 for the previous fiscal year, including a schedule of 

12 the amounts drawn from each account used to per- 

13 form resource management activities described in 

14 subsection (d). 

15 (3) A description of total acres treated, forest 

16 health improvements, fire risk reductions, water 

17 yield increases, and other natural resources-related 

18 benefits achieved by the implementation of the re- 

19 source management activities described in subsection 

20 (d). 

21 (4) A description of the economic benefits to 

22 local communities achieved by the implementation of 

23 the pilot project. 
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1 (5) A comparison of the revenues generated by, 

2 and costs incurred in, the implementation of the re- 

3 source management activities described in subsection 

4 (d) on the Federal lands included in the pilot project 

5 area with the revenues and costs during each of the 

6 fiscal years 1992 through 1997 of timber manage- 

7 ment of such lands before their inclusion in the pilot 

8 project. 

9 (6) A schedule for the resource management ac- 

10 tivities to be undertaken in the pilot project area 

1 1 during the next fiscal year. 
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R£?ORT OF THE CHAiRMAN OF THE SIERRA CLCH io the 30 aRD OF DIRECTORS 
San Francisco, California. No\ enbcr 13. 1995 

A ncnv dogma is emerging as a challenge lo us. It emtxadies the proposmon that the best w for the 
puoiic to detcnnioe how to manage the mtemsi in the environmem is through collaboration among 
stakeholders, not fh nyigh oonnal gmemmesiai processes. 

Funher. it is posited that this is best done at the community- level through a consensus process. 
Moremer. a<hocaies of chis oooon believe cotlaboriaon mist be place-tased. preferably at the scale of 
oacirai iimts such as vvateisheds. This idea is bem* applied both to managing namnl rasourees (e.g_ in 
managing national forests) and in detennuhng allowable levels of pollution fironi indusmal plants. 

This idea is strongly advanced in the repon of the Western Regional Team of ihe Namiai Resources 
Task Fotceof the Presukui's Council on Suaainabic Development (PCSD). It is reflected in the Snal 
repoct of the PCSD in only slightly nwiiffnl form. The Clinton Administration endorses the idea too. it 
sees this idea as an extension of its programs for reimenting govemmem. for decentralization, and piace- 
based managemem. Its Project .XL. being tieveioped by EP.A. embodies the idea in its pilot projects for 
grannng firms greater reguiaioiy flexibility-, such Anns tviU be required to gam strong community suppon 
rhm itgh coilaboraboa tvitb loctl stakeboideis. 

These ideas are not merely hypothencaL ical world exerdses are underway. Bioregional Councils have 

. set up in NonhenrCalifornia. partly in response to California Resource Secrenty Doug Wheeler’s 
proposals for panncisbips ia irMnayng ecosystems across mixed owneiships. Rcpreseniadv es of the 
timber industry are spending tats of time in these with local endromnentalisis. The Quincy Library 
Group is often ated as one with the most comprebensne agenda; re-doing the plan for managing an ennre 
oadonal foresL Otbets iwlnde the Applegate Paimersbip in souibe.-ti Oregon, the Heniy' s Fork 
Watc.-sbed Counol in Idaho, and scores of waieished councils in Washington state Firms snch as iM 
and Inid will soon he lemn; up their stakeholder coUabotam es onder Project .XL m the Los Angeles. 
Portland and Chicago areas. 

Wanv community aamsis like these proposals: they see themselves as gaimng empowerment. .Many 
academics praise them too. And industry likes them. They would Eir prefer dealing with community 
rcpreseniarivcs ibxTi having to duel with EPA experts at the nanonai leveL or with representatives of 
nanonal environmental groups. One oampany spoke sm a n recently told an audience: “I don t want 
bureatioais telling me bow lo run my business; I would fai pitfer to take my chances with people ftom the 
comraumty." , 

.At a recent conference I anended on this aihjeo. I heani community activists (him Oregon s Rogue 
River Valley compiam biderly that the nanonal environmental groups were cold-shouldenag this process 
and missing a great opponunity. Apparently we stav ed out of the Applegate partnership because of 
concerns over the implicaiions of .Adapuve .Management proposals for the nanonal forest there. But of six 
case smdies e.xamiiied. the Siena Club was not formally involved in any. nor were most other nauonal 
environmental groups. 

There are reasons for this, industry ihinkx us odds are better in these forums. It is ready to tram its 
experts m mastering the process. It believes it can dominate them over tune and relici-e itself of the 
buiden of tough nanonal rales. It bas ways to generate pressures in commumnes w here it is strong that it 
doesn't have at the national level. 

Some academics, however, see the sioiaiion diflhrentiy. They are drawing a contrast between what they 
are calling -solution-oriented" community groups, that are welcoming this trend, and aauonal-levei 
aivironmenial groups thanhey are cailing -coocern-oneated' groups, which they see as being commined 
to disagreeing and holding back Obvioosty they are suggestiag that we resist solunons and only want to 
CQnfliCXSv 

Pwfhtwncfg tjw» rn<e for reiuLDcc 00 sokeboidcT coilotwriooB ijx th e s e terms. Coimnunicy^jased 
stnkehoider collafaotanoa they rl-xlm will prodnee more creative and acceptable solutions. Pamapants 
will have a superior understanding of local sue conditions and will bargain with och other to produce 
-wimwin- solutions. Thus, they will overcome ptoWems with govenunent by temoce control, "one-size 
fits all" prescription, and ummagmauve bureauaauc responses. By acuvely paruapanng in finding 
solunons. buy-in by the coramimny will be otaained; the ideas they forge wvU have poliocai momentum. 
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This. issen. adds ap to eniDOi^e.'Tr.cil al aonunimitics "Jiai 'scrr torr'.e.'aa .<cpt ;a a sdotrassivc 
posiaon b>' aaeacs' buraucdcics. 

By aioMds beyond "t'ailolaihcrsir.al appreacies.' dicy argue, poldnzauon and stress in communmes 
'Alii be reduced and worlcing reinuonships improved. Trust among sectors or' the community wall be 
increased. .Acendcs wail aa more as raeditators and come to be trusted more too. Community 
envanjnme.utai .acusasts also believe that the solutions will be better and more sustainable. 

However, manv m cur ranks have a diflereat take on the impaa of moving too far in this direction. 
They want to know whether these coUaboraiots are basically acting in an advasoty role with respect m 
public resoutees or wbether they are being given power. The liieiamre is obscore on this key pomi. The 

smianoa may be quite difiereni where we are talking more about private land (wtiich amber compames 
don t want to talk about). 

A fundamental piubiemalso lies in the disparate geographical disnifaution of constimendes. This re- 

distiiburioii of power is designed in disempower our consnniency. which is heavily urtan- Few utbaniies 

are recognized as stakeholders in comraumdes sniiuuading naiional forests. Few of the piopoaJsfe 
stakeholder coUaboradon provide any way for distant stakcholdeis to be effectivefy tepres OT ed f^ 

While we raav have activtsts in some oeatby communiucs we don't have them in all of the small towns 
involved. It IS curious that these ideas wtmld have the effea of transfetiing infineace to the very 
commumnes where we are least organized and potenL They would ma-mmize the influence of those who 
are least attracted tot he environmental cause and most uli e n ai rd from iL 

Even in those places where local ermronmeataLists emsi. they are not always eqmppcd to play 
comociitiYeiv with industry profcssiocais There may be no panty in e.'cpencncc. training skiils or 
rinanoal resources- pantv is tmportam both dunng negounnons and m foUow-on phases focusing ou 
waichdoegina agreements And we should all be mmdful of the Eia that these processes are veiy time 
imensiv s they consume huge amounts of amc. wear people down, and leave Hole for regular 
emirorunental activism. 

It IS aiso most troublmg iliat such proc=sscs tend to de-legiomate conflia as a wav- of dfiaimg wih 
issues and of mobilizing support It is psychologtcally difficult to simultaneously negonaie and pubUdy 
attack pad proposals ftom the other side. This tends to be seen as acimg m bad faith. Too much amc 
spent m stakeholder processes mav produce the result of demobiliziog and disanmng our side 

.Another fi. nrfnmem ni snpposiiion IS also misplaced. Instead of having nauonat rales hammered out to 
reflec. tnajontv rale in the nation, transfer of power lo a local venue implies decision-making by i vciy 
differt.ni majority - in a much small popuianon. But it gets worse. By then adopnng a consen^ rale 
for that dec.sion-makiog small local tmnonaes are given on efl'ecuve veto over posiave acaon. This 
process, thus, has the effect of disempowenng both national as well as local tnajoriues. .And those not 
represented by any organized interest in a commumty may be totally dlsempowered. .And if the status quo 
IS environmentally unaccepoblt this process gives small minonues a death grip over relotm. .Any 
recalmtrant stakeholder can paralyze the process and defy- the popular will. Only lowest common 


denominacor ideas sur ive ihe process. . u 

That these concerns are peranent can be semi when one looks at the agendas wtach tndustty is br^g 
to the uble for these coUaborauons. lo Noithem Califonux the agendas all too often reflea the umber 
tndustrv's calculate hvstenn over forest health as a wedge for rauonaJizing salvage log^g 
XL. the agenda is ihai of reltLemg demanding technology-based standards to reduce polluuon. \VhtIe m 
some places, strong envuonmetual deputauons have succeeded in shifting the focus to reduemg the 
impacts of loaging thev are having to advance thetr agendas under adverse condmoia. 

So for the Forest Sernce has generaUy been slow to respond to these siakcholder efforts. It ts waning to 
»« direoion and see whether this is what the public wants. E?A has embraced the idea with more 
:n.h„si.vsn. but oniv on a pflet basis to test the theory. Other safeguards ore also m <har<=^ 

and EPA raoins control. But we should worre about agenaes abditamng responsibility for the overall 

lateresu of the pubUc luxefl interest do not necessarily consurate the nauonaltmc^ 

In the Sierra Club, we need to sore our way through flus subject, recogmzing both jriusses and tm^ 
of the Idea. tVe should collea news about local espenences of dub acavtsis and develop overall gmdance. 
.\nd wc should do this soon. The tium is on the cracks and mo\^^g. 


Michael .McCIoskcv-. Chairman 
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HEARING ON H.R. 858 

THE QUINCY LIBRARY GROUP FOREST RECOVERY 
and BCONOHIC STABILITY ACT OF 1997 

IfarcB S, 1997 

TESTIMONY 

by 

MICHAEL B. JACKSON 


Madanie Chairman, 

!l am a salmon lawyer. I have lived in rural California all my 
life.! I first understood God from the awe of His creation. I read 
the Hible to reveal God's pleasure with the goodness of His 
creation— -only one of which is man. 

!l revere the Endangered Species Act as an imperfect human 
expression of God's admonition to Noah to preserve each species of 
life jon earth. 

£ have worked most of my life to preserve species. I know my 
foresits and the people within them. I have read every major 
scientific study concerning natural resources that applies to 
foresitry in California. I know the leadership of the national 
environmental movement, and I like them. I know the leadership of 
the timber and grazing community and, through the Quincy Library 
Groupj, I find I like them. But the people of the West act like 
they lhatc each other. The distrust and thirst for vengeance that 
preseintly exist were most recently elevated by the salvage rider. 
Our local salvage rider fiasco, Barkley, almost tore us apart. We 
want to publicly thank Congressman Fazio, the ancient forest 
commujnity, and the timber industry for standing behind the 
principles of the Quincy Library Group at that most divisive time. 

;[rhe Library Group is both a process and a substantive local 
on-thie-ground solution. 

First the process. Bill Clinton did something right in 
Portland so long ago. When Linda Blum and Bill Coates came home 
they were energized, enthusiastic, and dedicated. "Get out of the 
courtlroom and reach consensus to do the right thing for both the 
land and the people." We worked hard, we studied hard, we traveled 
hard . 

One-hundred of us dedicated ourselves to the problem. It had 
to be doable. The first problem was that no one trusted each 
©then. The discussion was controlled by the national interest and 
it WaB vicious. 


1 
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Iwe understood that. As rural environmentalists can tell you, 
communities in the West can be brutal places. Intimidation and 
slander are not just Washington tools. 

However, as we have learned in the Quincy Library Group 
experience, urban propaganda is often designed to mislead the urban 
majority about the intelligence, the motives, and the independence 
of thje rviral westerner. 

IRural people can read. We went to the same colleges and know 
the siame things urban people know. We do learn from the land. We 
do observe. We do draw conclusions from what we know and see. 
Those) conclusions can be good. 

[These are my conclusions. For the next five years that land 
identjified as off-base reserves or deferred land on the QLG map 
shouljd not be touched. The catastrophic event section of the bill 
should not apply to the off-baee reserves or deferred land. 

The riparian standards contained in the Library Group's 
propojsal should be implemented to protect our most valuable product 
— thje quality and quantity of our water - 

The fire provisions of this bill are recommended as possible 
solutjions to a very real fire problem in the Sierra. 

This fire problem is recognized in both the 1992 ^SPO 
Technlical Report and the recent Congressionally chartered Sierra 
Mevadja Ecosystem Project (SNEP) Report. 

pur Defensible Fuel Protection Zone (DFPZ) system of 40,000 to 
60,0010 acres a year is designed to carry out the solutions 
discussed at pages 68-71 of Volume 1, Chapter 4, “Fire and Fuels" 
of the SNEP Report* , It is a balanced fire/old growth compromise. 

,[rhis bill allows only uneven-age logging. Our reasons for 
choosing only uneven-age management and a long rotation as our 
logging method are accurately described at p. 10 of Volume 1, 
Chaptler 6, "Late Successional Old-Growth Forest Conditions" of the 
SNEP [Report^. 

The SNEP Report is an exceptional scientific document. The 
authufrs of SNEP were aware of our program and have evaluated and 
critiqued it. If there is any question as to the scientific merits 


' Sierra Nevada Ecosystem Project, Final Report to Congress, 
vol. I, Assessment summaries and Management Strategies (Davis: 
University of California, Centers for Water and Wildland Resources, 
1996):l. 

Ibid. 
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of bill, we recjuest that those experts be allowed to give 
theix^ opinion to this committee. 

In closing, I ask for two things: first time . then bi- 
partisanship . Time for the substance of the bill, the proposal, 
and the community behind it to be fairly considered. This bill is 
not ^et bipartisan. It does not yet reflect our local agreement, 
nor ^he emerging national consensus. 

The Library Group supports the Clinton Administration and 
Forest Service language changes proposed. We apologize for our 
clumpy negotiation skills. We hope this committee can see its way 
cleav to adopt amendments to the bill to more accurately reflect 
our original community agreement. 

Thank you, Madame Chairman, for your recognition and 
encouragement. Please support our^ 


P.O. Box 207 

Quincy, California 95971 
Tel. 916-283-1007 


MBJ: j(d 



NIGHAEL B. JACK$0N 
CoAfo^der 
QuinCy Library Group 
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Sierra Pacific industries 


Forestry Division • P.O. Box 496014 • Redding, California 96049-6014 
Phone (916) 378-8000 • FAX (916) 378-8109 


The Honorable Helen Chenoweth 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Forests 
and Forest Health 
us House of Representatives 

Washington, DC 20515 March 21, 1997 

Dear Madame Chairman: 

I am writing in response to your 3/19/97 request for 
clarifications regarding HR 858, the Quincy Library Group Forest 
Recovery and Economic Stability Act of 1997. Specifically, I 
wish to reply to the three questions you have asked me. 

*Questlon *1 — Which sections of the QLG Agreement will be 
implement^ by HR 858? 

As you have indicated, HR 858 would authorize certain parts 
of our 1993 agreement, but not the entire proposal. This bill 
would! 

(1) codify our proposed landbase allocations (land available 
for group selection) for the term of this pilot project; 

(2) authorize our proposed silvicultural systems (thinning 
prescriptions within fuelbreaks consistent with CASPO, group 
selection elsewhere, as funds will allow) ; and 

(3) require an analysis of our proposals within a formal 
Land Management Plan revision/ amendment . 

other portions of our agreement are not included within HR B58, 
such as the Sustained Yield Unit analysis and review, accelerated 
watershed restoration, and expanded efforts to monitor results. 
This bill would not institute a Sustained Yield Unit. 

eQuestlon *2 — JIow does HR 858 comply with existing Forest 
Plans and the SMBP Report? 

As both Michael Jackson and I stated in our oral testimony 
at the 3/5/97 Subcommittee hearing on this bill, we believe that 
the activities authorized within HR 858 are in complete 
compliance with the existing Forest Plans. We base this on the 
fact that our proposed landbase and silvicultural prescriptions 
were both analyzed and found to be the environmentally-preferred 
alternative for these Forest Plans. This was reinforced by 
statements of both Forest Supervisors who also testified at this 
hearing. 
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As for the sierra Nevada Ecosystem Project (SNEP) , the 
recommendations made by this team of scientists for reducing 
fuels risks in the Sierra Nevada were modelled directly from our 
QLG agreement. Ihese SNEP recommendations (reference Vol. I, 
Chap. 4; Vol. II, Chap. 12, 13, 6 15; Vol. Ill, Chap. 19 & 23 of 
the SNEP Report) were based on our QLG proposals and are now 
incorporated within HR 858. As such, it is accurate to say that 
the SNEP scientists (whose original charter was authorized by the 
House Committee on Resources) have recommended methods to deal 
with the current fire/fuels risks that are entirely compatible 
with HR 858. 

♦Question <3 — Poes hr 858 overri de existing laws designed to 
aohisvs snylronnental protection and will this bill allow a 
'^loophole'* to al low logging In \inroaded areas with old growth 
timber or critica l wildlife areas? 

The Quincy Library Group believes the Forest Service will 
obey all applicable laws and policies at all times. We intend to 
hold them accountable and expect other interests to do the same. 
We do not believe that HR 858 allows harvest on "ancient forests" 
or any other land made unavailable by our proposal, even in the 
case of catastrophic events, it does allow potential harvest 
within the lands available for group selection (which would be 
off limits otherwise because of spotted owl habitat) but only 
under stronger environmental requirements than existing law and 
only if the Secretary of Agriculture determines that such harvest 
will provide net environmental benefits. 

I hope that this helps answer the questions from Congressman 
Herger. If I can be of further assistance, please contact me at 
your convenience. 

Respectfully, 


Tom Nelson 



